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SUNSET. 


BY MBS. 


How beautiful is a brilliant sunset, yet how 
varied are the feelings it produces on the human 
breast. 

A fair and lovely girl is gazing on the glisten- 
ing clouds that form the sun’s bright night robes, 
she smiles upon their beauty, for her heart is 
glad with joyous anticipations; ere another sun- 
set casts its golden light around her youthful 
form, she will be the happy bride of one whom 
she loves with all a woman’s tenderness, one in 
every way worthy of possessing her pure. and 
trusting heart. How natural then for her to 
smile as she beholds that gorgeous sunset, for 

' phe hails it as a harbinger of bright and happy 
days:to come. ~ 
/ But see! another bride elect is gazing too upon 
the western sky, though lovely as the bright beam 
that illumines her lofty brow. The wondrous 
beauty of that face is clouded by an expression 
ofsadness and anxiety, for the morrow bringeth 
not to her the realization of love’s extatic dreams, 
but it will sorrowfully witness the entrusting of 
her happiness to one whom she finds it impos- 
sible tolove. He is the possessor of unbounded 
‘wwealth, and ambition leads her on to future 
misery; though powerless to resist, she is fear- 
fully awake to all she sacrifices in giving up the 
holy feelings of unselfish love, that cause the 
humblest hearth-stone to shine with the beaming 
light of happiness, for the glittering baubles that 
lendeth not their beauty to the heart, but only; 
make its desolation more apparent. Sadly she 
gazes on the departing sun, and tears sparkle in 
her eyes as she thinks when next she beholds it 
thus, she will be fettered by chains which though 
glittering, will fester her heart with their galling 
pressure. 

Come hither and gaze through the shining win- 
dows into that comfortable parlor, it is adorned 
with elegance and simplicity. There are no gew- 
gaws that make little children tremble for fear 
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they should injure them, but every article of 
furniture is suggestive of pleasure and conve- 
nience. The grandmother one of those beautiful 
pictures of old age, that fling around an atmos- 
phere of gladness, is seated in a comfortable 
arm-chair smiling upon the little ones sporting 
around her; their mother is engaged in some 
light. needle-work, while:her oldest daughter is 
dressing a doll for little Molly, the youngest 
pet, a bright-eyed little elf, upon whose curly 
head but three summers have yet shone; she 
has decorated her kitten with a piece of red 
calico, and is playing ‘“‘mamma” with inimi- 
table grace; Sallie and Kate are waltzing around 
grandmama’s chair, and George and Roland are 
completing a mimic yessel. All that happy family 
seem bound together by the bright and enduring 
chain of household love. Softly the shadows 
deepen upon that group as the last sunbeam 
steals from the room. Just then the door opens, 
and a noble-looking man in the prime of life is 
among them; he greets his wife with the same 
fondness as in the early days of their wedded 
life, and smiling joyously on each member of 
that united band, he takes little Molly on his 
knee, and kisses her with all a father’s fondness 
for ‘*the baby.” Though the sun has set, and the 
shades of night have fallen around, the room is 
bright with the sunshine of happiness and love. 

Alas! alas! that every bright picture of hap- 
piness should have its sad reverse. Within an 
upper room in a dilapidated dwelling in the out- 
skirts of the city, a pale and fragile-looking 
woman is weeping over her only child, a beautiful 
boy six years of age, who is gazing into her face 
with eyes whose startling brightness denote the 
fever revelling in his veins. Slowly the vision of 
her early days comes up before her; an orphan 
in her youth, her life was checkered; then came 
the bright era of her wedded life; then the joyous 
hours of maternal love; then the scene darkened 
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to the gloom of blackest night; the angel of death ; their daily labors, the cheerful smile of honest 
had rent from her heart the dearest tie that bound {industry dwelleth on each sun-burnt face, and 
it. Days, months, and years of sorrow followed, } their thoughts are pleasant as they near their 
yet the glad music of her child’s voice would } humble, but peaceful homes. Little children will 
oft-times bring a smile to her wan face, but now } cluster around them as they enter, and baby will 
the bitterest hour has come, the last link in the spring from its mother’s arms, and place its velvet 
chain of love is about to be snapt, and tears of ; cheek against the rougher one of its father; his 
agony are wrung from that woman’s heart as she { tidy wife is engaged in preparing the evening 
thinks of her desolation. Slowly the boy’s brow meal, stopping to tell some little news, or relating 
pales, his eyes become dull and glassy, yet he {the ‘funny sayings” of the little ones. When 
faintly smiles as he murmurs words of comfort ; scenes like this greet him, how bright must be the 
to his mother. The last beams of the setting sun ; setting sun to the weary laborer, for it bringeth 
are resting on that youthful face, making it bright ; him rest, and comfort, loving smiles, and joyous 
as what we dream of angels. Now it has passed ; tones. 

away, and with it the last sigh of that cherub} In a gloomy cell, within the walls of a prison, 
child! Darkness has stolen around, darkness deep }a@ man in the prime of life is sighing over the 
and dense, yet one gleam is left to strengthen the { mis-spent years of a life of crime. Reared in the 


widow’s heart, a gleam that has gladdened many 
a darkened heart when all other light had passed 
away, that gleam is ‘‘trust in God.” And when 
the sun of her earthly joys had departed, the 
moonbeams of God’s love illumined her heart. 
A gallant vessel is returning from a long and 
dangerous voyage; swiftly she nears the destined 
haven; the decks are crowded with passengers 
from almost every clime. There the grey-haired 
man is trembling with the joyful anticipation of 
seeing once again the children from whom he 
has been so long parted; there wives are looking 
forward to glad re-union with their husbands, 
and little children smile to see their mother’s 
brows so bright; all, all are eager to tread again 
the fragrant earth! Though some feel the sad 
loneliness of strangers in a strange land, with 
none to welcome them, yet that sweet consoler 
hope, brings bright visions of the future to their 
thoughts, and every heart is filled with memen- 
tary joy, as amid the shouts of the sailors, and 
with the beams of the setting sun glittering upon 
its sails, the vessel touches the wished-for land! 
And as the sun smiles a welcome ere it sinks to 
rest, the evening air is rent with a soul-stirring 
shout of gladness that dwelleth long in the hearts 
of the listeners: though a mantle of darkness is 
cast upon the earth, the dreams of the wanderers 
are bright with welcome smiles and loving tones. 
A sturdy group of workmen are returning from 





lap of luxury, fortune cast over his youthful 
years her brightest and most beautiful tints, 
but reverse came, and the demon of discontent 
wrought his ruin. The purity of his childhood 
passed away like a dream in the night, and step 
by step he sunk to the lowest depths of crime, 
The stern appeal of his father commanded him 
to stop in his downward course, yet he heeded it 
not; the more touching and tender music of his 
mother’s voice fell upon his marble heart like 
drops of water, drying up and leaving there no 
trace. All, all the tears he has wrung from the 
hearts of those who loved him he now beholds 
like a flood of liquid fire before him; the past is 
rife with bitterness, the future to his despairing 
soul holds forth no light. To-morrow he will 
stand upon the scoffold to expiate his crimes, 
and as the last ray of the setting sun passes from 
his cell, he groans in agony at the thought that 
it never will set again upon his doomed life. 

Many are the scenes on which the sun gazes 
ere it sinks to rest, but none are so thrilling as 
man’s farewell to this world of trials—sometimes 
it is peaceful as the breathings of an infant— 
sometimes agonizing and despairing—sometimes 
bright as the beam that lights it. Oh! let our 
footsteps press the path to heaven with such un- 
flinching firmness, that our last sunset may be 
glorious as the glittering crown on an angel's 
brow! 





A SISTER’S WISH. 


T ask not that a nation’s tears 
Fall on my brother’s grave; 
I wish not that the sleeper dear 
Should heartless tears receive, 
But let affection come around 
And vent the rising sigh; 
And let her tears bedew the ground 
Where his remains now lie. 





T ask not that his statue stand 
In any marble hall, 
That gazers with uplifted hand, 
Attention there may call. 
But those who bore the name of friend 
I trust will e’er prove true, 
And o’er his mem’ry oft extend 
The love that is his due. ad 
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THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 21. 


Tue bright sunshine came streaming in the 3 no idle scheme, invented and acted upon in a 


pleasant room, the birds sang joyfully their 
morning hymns, and little Eve Canfield lifted 
her bright young head, and put up her pretty 
lips to meet her sister’s morning kiss. 
Kate met her laughing eye; she glanced around, 


but the room was empty; and getting out of bed, } 


But no : 


moment of passion; I have long seen a gradual 
withdrawing of your love—you are now engrossed 
by new tits and claims—there was one bright 
beaming of a better state, but that is now past, 
and I have done wisely to withdraw from a home 
where my presence yields no pleasure. Cherish 


the little one proceeded to her father’s apart- ‘ little Eve, dear father, and may she never feel 


ment. 
figure at his door, that said in pleading tones, 
“please, papa, take Eve in—for Sister Kate has 
left me all alone.” He smiled as he took the 
little one in his arms; saying at the same time, 


Mr. Canfield beheld a little, white-draped the loneliness, the want of love which has driven 
‘ her sister to this step.” 


Emily’s tears had fallen unceasingly as Mr. 
Canfield read this epistle; and when it was ended 
she murmured sadly, ‘‘ you will learn to hate me, 





“some freak of Kate’s, I suppose—perhaps she { Edward, for I am the cause of this estrangement 
has been seized with a mania for early rising.” { between father and daughter.” 

But breakfast was on the table, and no Kate! ‘Say rather that her own head-strong will is 
made her appearance. Mr. Canfield remembered ; the cause,” replied her husband, sternly, “and 
her conduct of the preceding evening, and feel- {do not be so ready to accuse yourself without 
ing quite angry at her self-willed proceedings, he ; reason, Emily. I also am to blame,” he continued, 
directed them to search the grounds; and even ; ‘‘I was vainly and foolishly proud of her energy 
went in quest of the truant himself. But she / and talents, and neglected to root up the weeds 
was not to be found; and when the father at ; of pride and self-will that have choked up every 
length entered with the open letter in his hand, ‘ better quality of the heart. That Kate will ac- 








and the announcement that she had left them, 
the pale, trembling step-mother burst into tears. 


quit herself well in her new situation, I have not 
the least doubt; she is peculiarly qualified for 


“Do not weep, Emily, for this head-strong { the office of teacher, and as we both deserve 


girl,” said Mr. Canfield, ‘the step is entirely of : 


punishment, I shall not interfere with her move- 


her own seeking, and may be of benefit to her— ; ments—trusting that when she does come back 


it will at least teach her that warmer or kinder 
hearts are not to be found in the world than ; 


those abandoned at home. Your own conscience 
must be entirely free from all shadow of re- 
proach; so dry your tears, and listen to what 
she says.” 


Mr. Canfield’s surprise and displeasure at the : 


step which his daughter had taken almost obli- 
terated all feelings of love or grief; and in a firm 
tone he read as follows:—*‘ After what passed 
last night, father, I can no longer remain at a 
home where I am regarded but as a rebellious 
child. My pride will not stoop to make the 
apology you require, and although it is with 
feelings of grief, I have concluded to engage in 
new scenes and employments—I will no longer be 
® burden to you. I cannot let you know where 
I am going, but I intend to become a teacher in 
an institution of perfect respectability—a situa- 
tion for which I am well qualified, and one which 
will render me at least independent. This is 





to us, which I think she one day will, it will be 
in a far different spirit.” 

People were most’ busily employed in forming 
conjectures respecting the absence of the minis- 
ter’s daughter from her father’s house.. Some 
said that her step-mother had turned her out of 
doors—others, that she had left it of her own 
accord in a fit of anger—and some, more chari- 
tably inclined, cried shame on mischief-making 
rumors, and stoutly maintained the opinion that 
Kate Canfield had gone to pay a visit to a distant 
relative. But alas! for the reputation of Glen- 
wood, these last were but few, and were almost 
put down by the majority. Nothing, however, 
could be ascertained with certainty; for little 
Eve and the boys always said that their sister 
had gone away to school, and was coming back 
to them soon; and no one dared to question 
either the minister or his wife upon the subject; 
but their interest and excitement was before long 
directed to another channel. 
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Mr. Canfield, upright as he had always walked 
in the path of duty, noble as he had always been 
in his dealings with his fellow-men, satisfactorily 
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to give his contribution. Shame on them if they 
{ were to reward Mr. Canfield’s talents and assi- 
{ duity with the pittance he received; and greater 


as he had discharged the callings of his sacred { shame when he complained not of this parsimony, 


office, had enemies who only waited their time to 


bring discord into his Eden, and drag him down } 


from the eminence to which he had been elevated 
by the love and respect of all who knew him. 
One in particular, a wealthy, uneducated man 
of little principle, or good sense, animated by a 
restless want of occupation, and a wish to dis- 
tinguish himself as a leader in putting down 
annoyances, was particularly active in stirring 
up the congregation with false rumors and dis- 

torted representations. Three important charges 
were brought forward against Mr. Canfield: in 

the first place he lived too extravagantly—minis- 
ters had no right to feed on the fat of the land— 
it set a bad example, and raised envious feelings 
in those whose means would not allow the same ; 
style; in short, it was the height of impropriety 
for clergymen to spend their money as they chose } 
—even their own private property. Secondly, 
Mr. Holland was loud in his disapproval of the 
minister’s second choice, he regarded his mar- 
riage with his wife’s sister in the light of a crime; 

and in the third place, he inveighed against the 
honors of papacy; the bishop had made a short 
stay at the house of Mr. Canfield, had preached 
for him one Sunday, and was regarded by him 
with feelings of the warmest personal friendship; 
this intimacy did not suit him, the bishop was 
much disliked by the people of Glenwood, and he 
feared that it was calculated to make the minister 


arbitrary in his notions, and should be given up { 


for the good of his parishioners. 


Therefore Mr. Holland proposed that they } 


should proceed as follows: they would require 
Mr. Canfield to lay aside various appearances of 
luxury, allowable in all but a minister, and also 


to seek in his conduct and movements causes of 
offence. Shame, shame on thee, Glenwood! for 
even now he wou!d but have replied, 
{ ‘Father! forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 
A meeting was called; various wise and select 
conferences took place; and at last they con- 
cluded, under the generalship of Mr. Holland, to 
wait upon the minister and request his decision 
as to the acceptation of their terms. It was not 
that the people of Glenwood were animated by 
any bitter feelings toward Mr. Canfield—they 
merely needed excitement of some kind or other; 
and the eloquence of Mr. Holland succeeded in 
convincing them that they had hitherto yielded 
to imposition, and tamely suffered nuisances that 
had better be expelled. 

Bracing themselves up, therefore, with a con- 
; sciousness of their injuries, a select deputation 
‘ presented themselves before the astonished minis- 
| ter, and proceeded to unfold their causes of com- 
{ plaint. The usually mild temper of Mr. Canfield 
| was roused almost to anger by this unjust and 
| irritating tyranny, and in a calm tone he told 
{them that he would submit to no such restric- 
{ tions; that this prying into his conduct was un- 
{ worthy both of them to do, and of him to submit 
to, and that if they had grown weary or displeased 
{ with his services they must seek another minister. 
| Somewhat confounded by the manner in which 
their disclosures had been met, and a little brought 
! down by his first mentioning the probability of 
his departure, the worthies departed without pro- 
‘ ceeding to any further measures. 
The minister spent that evening in his study, 
/ and when he joined them at the tea-table, Emily 


; 
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to give up all intimacy wifh the bishop, never ; noticed that his cheek was pale, and his eye 
invite him again to the pulpit, and even refrain } ‘looked dim as with tears; but she remarked it 
from all mention of him in his sermons, or at | not, except perchance that her voice took a yet 
other times. His improper marriage, though a | softer tone in speaking to him. They did not 
subject of regret, could scarcely now be helped; exactly tell him to go, but Mr. Canfield observed 
therefore they must content themselves with ex- } ; among his congregation marks of dissatisfaction 
pressing to him their disapprobation. On his } ‘ that pained him exceedingly; there were now 
refusal to comply with these terms, nothing re- often vacant seats in the church, and constrained 
mained for them but to signify their intention of / greetings from those who had always approached 
procuring another minister. ‘‘But will that be ' him with expressions of the warmest love. He 
so easy?” asked some of the prudent, ‘no other { could not avoid dwelling on his kindness and 
clergyman either would or could officiate for so | eee cesar toward those who were thus bitter 
small a salary as Mr. Canfield receives, and we } | against him, and their proceedings appeared to 
may find that this revolt costs us more in the end } him in the light of a persecution; it preyed upon 
than we are willing to give.” { his spirits—and the wife at length hung hope- 


Their leader replied energetically that whether | hessly, almost despairingly over the couch on 
it did or not he did not care in the least; they | which he lay in all the insensibility of fever and 
ought to give more—the church was rich enough } 
to pay for it, and for his part, he was quite ready 


delirium. 
Kate Canfield found herself on that bright, 
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school-room, she soon grew accustomed to her 
house, travelling on desolate and alone, to the} situation, and acquitted herself to the entire 
female academy, whose advertisement for an} satisfaction of her employers. The appearance 
assistant teacher she had thus determined to; of the new teacher called forth expressions of 
answer in person. The rapid motion of the cars, } the warmest admiration; she looked so young 
the sunshine and joy without, and a certain sen- and beautiful that all were irresistibly attracted 
sation of independence, imparted a feeling of} toward her. 
energy, and even curiosity respecting her adven-} Kate soon found a difference, however, between 
tures. She wondered what fate had in store} one’s own luxuries at home, and the comforts of a 
for her; whether the tangled thread would ever } boarding-school; her little room in the attic was 
be unraveled; and after a fatiguing journey of } as different as possible from the well-remembered 
several hours she found herself at the place of ? apartment where she had collected all that was 
her destination. Her heart failed her a little as; pleasing to the eye till it almost resembled a 
she beheld the imposing front of the edifice; but ; fairy bower; and then every morning, long before 
boldly mounting the flight of steps, she rang the > daylight, she was awakened by the most dismal 
bell with a firm hand, and requested an inter-; sounds sent forth by the suffering piano under 
view with the principal. $ the hands of juvenile performers, who, scarcely 
A very pompous lady, considerably troubled ; awake themselves, repeated over and over the 
what to do with all the dignity consequent upon ; } monotonous pieces in the exercise-book, until 
the imposing aspect, and flourishing condition of ; Kate’s ears fairly ached; and she would just 
the institution, the unheard of and astounding / succeed in falling into a dose, when the great 
advancement of the pupils, and above al Jher own ; ; brass bell sent forth sounds loud enough to wake 
importance as principal, now made her appear- ; the seven sleepers. All were expected to fly from 
ance, and regarded Kate with the penetrating ; their beds at this dread summons; and feeling 
look of examination assumed by those who are } very much like a fretful child, the young, teacher 
quite bursting with the consciousness of theirown } would make her hasty toilet, and descend to 
elevated position. Kate, by no means abashed; morning prayers. The plain, boarding-school 
into utter insignificance as the good lady evi- ; } fare often remained untasted on her plate, as 
dently expected, lifted her saucy eyes and re- | she thought with a sigh of the comforts of home. 
tarned the stare with perfect composure, as she} Mrs, Crawford was delighted with her new 
proceeded to explain the purpose of her visit. } ; assistant, and no less so with her own penetra- 
Mrs. Crawford was very much surprised, rather} tion in having engaged her. So talented and 
pleased with the appearance of the candidate, and } untiring in her efforts, and yet so perfectly lady- 
after a hasty examination, went to hold a short} like and high-bred in manners, she was a real 
consultation with her husband, whose advice by prize to the institution; and the polite principal 
the way, she never considered worth taking. } took care to display her on every occasion when 
“Your references, miss?” inquired the lady, anxious parents came to inquire after the progress 
with a business-like air, as she re-entered the} and welfare of their children. ‘Miss Canfield, 
apartment. daughter of the Rev. Mr. Canfield,” made quite 
“I have no reference,” said Kate, proudly, “‘I} a show in introducing her; and the institution 
‘am the daughter of the Reverend Mr. Canfield.” } received several new pupils from the mere cir- 
“The Rev. Mr. Canfield, of Glenwood?” in-} cumstance of the daughter of a wealthy minister 
quired the preceptress, in surprise. Kate bowed } being one of the teachers. The little ones too 
assent. } were always hanging about her, attracted, as 
Mrs. Crawford was astonished. She had heard } children invariably are, by her pretty face and 
of Mr. Canfield—he was known as ‘the rich; gentle manners, they rivaled each other in attach- 
minister,” and her looks expressed the wonder } ment to their ‘‘beautiful Miss Canfield.” Busy 
she felt that a daughter of his should answer an } little hands daily twisted those shining locks into 
advertisement for a school-teacher. But Kate; their own natural curls, as they begged her so 
deigned no explanation; she merely said that it; hard to let them hang about her neck, and not 
was her wish to be engaged in the institution; } tuck them up with that hateful comb. Kate 
and after some little deliberation, Mrs. Crawford ; allowed them to decorate her as they pleased, 
expressed herself satisfied with her qualifications, } but she still bore in mind who had made a similar 
and named the salary, which to Kate seemed ? request, and resolutely braided them back to the 
almost princely when associated with the idea of } great grief of the little hair-dressers. 
earning it herself. She entered upon her new | Often in the course of her instructions, as she 
duties with a degree of cheerful zeal; and though ; pointed out and explained familiar passages, the 
at first almost dismayed by the sea of strange ; tears would start to her eyes, and a choking sen- 
faces which burst upon her as she entered the} sation come in her throat, as she thought of the 


sunshiny morning, an alien from her father’s 
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study where she had passed go many happy hours; ‘‘No—no one to care for me,” said the poor 
—of the kind parent who had watched over and } child, as her sobs became quite audible. 
assisted her—of the library window and — “Oh, you shouldn’t say that,” rejoined the 
well-remembered sunsets when she sat poring } other, ‘for I will care for you, and Miss Canfield 
over her beloved authors—of the little dimpled } will care for you—will you not, Miss Canfield? 
Eve, and her two young brothers—and some- because you would feel so bad yourself, you know, 
times the gentle figure of her step-mother would; if you had no father or mother. You have a 
rise up reproachfully before her, and accuse her } father and mother, have you not, Miss Canfield?” 
of harshness and injustice; but she put eel Kate rose hastily from her seat, and rushed up 
thoughts of contrition by saying, ‘‘if she had only ; stairs to prevent her feelings from venting them- 
remained Aunt Emily, I might have loved her.” 3 selves as loudly as those of the orphan child. 
This step, however, wild as it was, had its j The image of her father, pale, dying, rose up 
advantages. Kate was rapidly learning habits j before her, and she felt as if she could have flown 
of self-denial, and care for others. Her new} to him, to fall at his feet and ask forgiveness, 
situation often called for the exercise of patience } ; What would be her feelings, after her treatment 
and self-examination; she was no longer the 3 of him, if she were indeed an orphan ?—if she had 
petted child with no occupation but that of self- 3 looked upon his face for the last time ?—if their 
amusement; and in the weary repetition of ex-} last parting had beenin anger? She thought too 
planation to some dull child, she herself acquired } of Emily; she had reflected calmly on her con- 
lessons that were of value to her in after life. Her} duct, and conscience whispered that hers had 
days glided on monotonously; summer deepened } been the fault, that she alone was to blame; and 
into autumn, and autumn into winter, and still } yet her pride still revolted a little at the acknow- 
Kate pursued her never-varying duties. ; ledgment—still drew back from humbling herself 
It was now a whole year since Kate Canfield} to ask forgiveness. But through that almost 
entered the academy. During that time she had } ; Sleepless night, in the lonely, wakeful hours, the 
seen no one from home; but rumor had informed } stern, rebuking spirit left her not; and she fell 
them of her destination, and they knew that she } asleep at length with the words upon her lips, 
was well, and, as far as they could learn, happy. ‘“«T will arise.and go to my father, and will say 
Her character had undergone a great change, } unto him, father, I have sinned before heaven 
and one decidedly for the better. Mrs. Crawford, } and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
pleased with the success of her instructions, and } called thy daughter.” 
more and more convinced of her good fortune in ““A letter for you, Miss Canfield!” called out 
obtaining such an assistant, had herself requested } one of the little girls next morning, ‘‘a letter 
a renewal of their engagement, accompanied by } with the Glenwood post-mark!—don’t you feel 
an increase of salary. Kate did sometimes won-} very glad?” 
der if people always could live in such an un- } Kate hastily seized the letter, and tore it open 
varying scene; amid the daily handling of globes, ; ; with a trembling hafid. It was from Emily, and 
and pointing out of places—the exercise of the } her heart beat wildly as she read its contents, 
eternal black-board, and unending history Abdeond' ‘‘your father, dear Kate, lies stretched upon a 
—and the hourly condemnation of hearing the } } bed of sickness, from which it is doubtful if he 
French and Spanish languages murdered in a} will ever rise; he is almost constantly delirious, 
perfectly unjustifiable manner. } and often speaks of you—but although he did not 
Kate was seated in the school-room one after- } tell me to send for you, I knew that you would 
noon after school hours, surrounded by a bevy of } wish to see him. Come instantly, dear Kate, or 
children, when her attention was drawn toward } he may not——” 
the pale, sad countenance of a little girl in deep Here the paper was so blotted with tears that 
mourning, who, having only entered the school ; the writing was no longer legible. ‘*Dear, kind 
that day, felt strange and shy, and kept aloof} mother!” Kate involuntarily exclaimed, ‘how I 
from the others. Kate whispered a few words to } have wronged you!” 
one of the children, who, in compliance with her Mrs. Crawford was overwhelmed at the pros- 
request, approached the new-comer and endea-} pect of losing her favorite teacher, the children 
vored to make her feel at home. were quite frantic at the idea of parting with 
‘Did you feel sorry to leave your mother?” ; their ‘dear, beautifal Miss Canfield,” but Kate 
said the child, after exchanging a few words with was firm in her intention of starting immediately 
the stranger, ‘‘ J did—very.” ; for home; and with kind adieus to all, she set 
‘I have no mother,” she replied, sadly, while } forth as speedily as possible. Trembling, almost 
the tears tame into her eyes. , afraid to proceed as she found herself once more 
‘Nor father, either?” pursued her companion, 





> near home, the truant went forward with falter- 


in a tone of kindest sympathy. ing steps, afraid to question any, lest the words 
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that her father no longer lived, might fall upon ; together, and bravely confronting them, demand 
her ear. an explanation of their conduct and motives. It 
She passed on, and stood within the chamber } was a project quite worthy of her; and going 
of the sick man. The room was shrouded in} softly to the library, she found pens and paper, 
almost total darkness, the heavy curtains fell as ; and immediately despatched her notes without 
a thick bar before the radiant sunshine, and at } informing any one of her intention. 
first: she could scarcely distinguish any object. A summons soon came from her father’s apart- 
But the sight of a kneeling figure caught her } ment; she hastened eagerly to meet him, and was 
eye, and gliding gently forward, she sunk down again folded to his bosom in all the joy of perfect 
beside her, as she sobbed forth, ‘‘Aunt Emily!— recognition. ‘You have cattsed me both grief 
mother!—will you forgive me? It is I—the} and anxiety, Kate,” whispered Mr. Canfield, ‘but 
poor, outcast Kate!” with heartfelt joy the father welcomes back his 
Such a kiss as an angel might have given was } long-lost child.” 
pressed softly on her brow; and the step-mother With sorrow and self-reproach, Kate marked 
gently whispered, “I have long forgiven you, } the ravages which sickness and trouble had made 
dear girl, and most gladly do I welcome you back ; in the noble countenance; and like the “Peri at 
to your early home—your father, they say, will} the gate of Paradise,” she felt that her ransom 
live.” was not yet—she could not enter in and taste the 
Kate sprang impulsively forward, and just then } joys of that blissful state without some gift to 
her father opened his eyes. ‘‘Kate,” said he, } atone for her error. She slid gently from the 
faintly, “where is she?” kind embrace, and taking her station in the 
“T am here, dear father!” she replied, in a} library, awaited the entrance of her expected 
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" Yoice searcely audible. visitors. 


Here?” he repeated, “but Kate left me, went The leading men in the congregation at Glen- 
aWay—did she not?” wood were somewhat surprised at receiving a 

Kate sank down by the bedside, and covered } summons to the minister’s house; they knew of 
his hand with kisses, ‘oh, father! I am really } his dangerous illness, and thought on their pro- 
your own, own Kate—will you not forgive me?” } ceedings with feelings very nearly allied to re- 

He drew her toward him, examined every fea- } morse, as they feared that it might be a call to 
ture, and then kissing her fondly, appeared quite } the death-bed of Mr. Canfield. Mr. Holland was 
satisfied that his daughter had returned. The} then absent from the village, attending to the 
physician now came forward and recommending } affairs of some other parish, and without his 
perfect quiet, Emily led the repentant girl from } eloquence to keep up a consciousness of their 
the room, and the two were closeted a long time } injuries, they proceeded toward the parsonage, 
together, during which Kate appeared quite ovér- feeling somewhat like abashed culprits. 
eome with a consciousness of her misconduct, As for Kate, she did not allow herself time to 
and reiterated her petitions for forgiveness. The} consider whether the step she had taken was 


5 


step-magher saw with pleasure that a change had } strange or not; she had projected it, commenced 


taken place, and having again assured her of her it, and was now resolved to carry it through; 
perfect willingness to forgive, she told her of all therefore it was with a composed manner that 
the difficulties and troubles which had preyed } she rose and received the astonished conclave. 
upon her father, and brought on the obstinate } Considerably at a loss what to make of the 
fever that endangered his life. audience thus requested by the minister’s beau- 
“Ts it my father,” exclaimed Kate, with flash- tiful daughter, they mechanically took the seats 
ing eye, ‘my noble, gifted father whom they dare ; she pointed out, and sat waiting for the issue of 
toabuse? I will go to them instantly!” she ex-} this novel proceeding. Kate modestly, but firmly 
claimed, ‘I will tell them——” stated the slanders which had been circulated 
“Softly, Kate,” interrupted her mother, as she | against her father, the tyranny they sought to 
took the arm of the excited girl. ‘‘Do nothing ; exercise over his conduct and movements, and 
at present, my dear girl, because it will do no} then described, in a touching manner the situa- 
manner of good. Wait for things to take their } tion to which their ingratitude and persecution 
own course; and in the meantime you had better } had reduced him, 
walk in the grounds—you look heated.” ‘‘With respect to extravagance, gentlemen,” 
Kate entered the garden which she had not} she concluded, in a faltering voice, ‘‘not one 
seen for more than a year; but as she paced up } dollar of the small salary received has ever been 
and down the walks her energetic mind formed } expended by my father on himself or his family 
a plan which she determined to put in execution. } —the whole sum has gone to relieve the wants 
Her indignation against her father’s slanderers } of others; and even those who complain of his 
knew no bounds; she intended to assemble them | living in a manner suitable to an educated mind 
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and refined habits, can bring up no one instance 


,of having lent too willing an ear. We are now 


in which the poor and needy ever left his door ; quite ready to retract all that has been said; we 


unrelieved. His marriage,” she continued, with 
a trembling voice, ‘‘is doubtless sanctioned in 


have experienced some idea of the loss that would 
have been ours had Mr. Canfield sunk under the 


the sight of heaven, since those who considered it ; illness which attacked him, and only wait his per- 


in a no less unfavorable light than yourselves have 
been brought to see the error of their thoughts, 
and even to regard it as a blessing and a grace. 
Of the charge of too great intimacy with the 
bishop I will not even speak; it is so utterly un- 
worthy men who, like you, have known him long 
and well to censure the common attentions of one 
minister to another, that I can scarcely credit it. 
Before I conclude, however, allow me to unde- 
ceive you with respect to any erroneous suppo- 
sition you may have formed with respect to the 
object of this defence. The summons you re- 
ceived came entirely from myself; my father does 
not even know of your being in the house, and I 
sent for you, not to entreat you still to tolerate 
a minister who has been thus abused, but to clear 
my father’s character from the slanders that have 
been heaped upon it. As soon as he is able to 
rise from his sick-bed, he will endeavor to banish 
in another home the remembrance of those who 
thus reward his labors; but still, he would wish 
to go with an acknowledgment of their fault from 
those who have been instrumental in sending him 
from the place.” 

With a heightened color the young girl sank 
back exhausted into her seat; and her audience, 
astonished at the sight of so much beauty, firm- 
ness, and eloquence combined, remained for a 
moment spell-bound under the effect of her words. 
But after a short whispered consultation, one of 
them respectfully addressed her, ‘‘we acknow- 
ledge, Miss Canfield,” said he, ‘‘that our conduct 
has in many respects been harsh and unjustifiable. 
We still regard your father with feelings of love 
and respect; but false rumors and representations 
have been hinted about, to which we are conscious 





fect restoration to health to request that he will 
still remain with us; and forget, if possible, the 
painful past.” 

When Kate found herself alone, she relieved 
her overburdened feelings with a copious shower 
of tears; she had in some measure retrieved her 
own error by restoring her father to the hearts 
of his people, and she wept in silent thankful- 
ness. 

When Mr. Canfield did at length recover, he 
listened to the humble acknowledgments and 
entreaties of his hitherto estranged friends; but 
when he heard that he owed this to his daughter, 
his feelings were almost too deep for utterance. 

Several years after, there were the signs of 
mirth and rejoicing about the handsome parson- 
age. 

It was now again summer, and the soft south 
breeze kissed the cheek of youth and beauty, as 
the bright assemblage were grouped about the 
spacious rooms. Kate Canfield stood in bridal 
white, with the rose deepening to crimson on her 
cheek, and her beautiful eyes turning in confu- 
sion from the gaze of those around. The step- 
mother bent upon her a glance of pride and love, 
the little Eve, now a tall, lovely girl, stood beside 
her as bridesmaid, and the eyes of the chosen 
one rested fondly upon her. 

‘This is the second time of your running away 
from me, Kate,” whispered her father, ‘‘ but with 
altogether different feelings. I even suspect that 
you are now a little sorry.” 

“Yes,” she softly replied, ‘‘it was then in the 
storm, but now in the bright, unclouded sunshine. 
The conflict is past—and peace, beautiful peace! 
has at length descended upon my heart.” 





THE SILENT HEART. 





BY J. K. 


HOLMES. 





THERE seems within thine eyes, to dwell 
A light, perhaps beloved too well— 

A strange, a quick, a wondrous glow 

As bright as sunlight on the snow. 

Thy look through silence still reveals 

A throbbing heart that loves, that feels, 
That sleepless sense that charm’d surveys 
The pure that meets its smiling gaze, 
What spirit dwells in orbs like thine, 
That sways, unknown, such souls as mine 





With love, if hidden, yet not less 

Than friends through bolder speech expressed? 
Mine tranquil lives and lurks within, 

It’s true, yet strives not long to win, 

It’s firm, not born within a day, 

It lives when other loves decay. 

Sport on! how flatt’ry waits on thee, 

With empty thoughts and melody, 

But mine within my breast must lie, 

Yea, spring unseen, neglected die! 
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MORNING CLOUD. 





BY M. A. WHEELER. 





THERE was a general smile all over the village, 
and a general lifting of eyebrows with surprise, 
when the invitations to little Lina Brown’s wed- 
ding were sent out. 

“Lina going to be married!” people exclaimed, 
“it surely must be a joke; why, she only let the 
tucks out of her dresses in the spring—what'a 
queer wedding!” Some shook their heads gravely, 
saying, ‘‘she is but a child, her mind not matured, 
norher habits formed. How can she realize the 
responsibility of her station, or understand the 
duties that belonged to it? Strange Mrs. Brown 
would allow it—but then the Staleys were rich.” 

On the day of the wedding, the clouds lowered 
ominously all the afternoon; and about twilight 
the snow began to fall, for it was late in Decem- 
ber. Nobody cared for that, it is as natural to 
have snow in December as sunshine in June—so 
as the evening advanced, lanterns innumerable 
were seen moving along the street, each one re- 
vealing in its circle of light a pair of little feet, 
fda pair of polished boots, moving with noise- 
less tread toward the dwelling of Mrs. Brown. 

Exposure to the cool winter air had brought 
color to every cheek, and the melting snow-flakes 
adorned all tresses with pearls:—it was said by 
a stranger who happened to be present, ‘‘all your 
ladies are belles.”” They were all bells, from the 
merry peals of laughter that rung out ever and 
anon on the still air. Suddenly all were silent— 
there was a tremendous stamping on the little 
porch, a measured tread in the hall, and the Rev. 
Amos Clark entered, bowing with much dignity, 
first on this side then on that. 

Then there were other footsteps in the passage, 
light and heavy ones, a t of suspense, and 
Marion Staley entered with his girlish bride. It 
Was @ strange, beautiful sight. There they stood 
in their early youth, and before God and man, 
solemnly pledged themselves to be true to each 
other “through life, its sunshine and its gloom.” 
Marion’s face wore an expression of perfect hap- 
piness. Lina’s was absolutely radiant with joy; 
and when she placed her snowy hand in his, it 
Was with all a woman’s devotion and a woman’s 
trust. 

There were a few moments of restraint after 
the ceremony was over. The congratulations 

| Were formal to the last degree, until it came to 
) the turn of Mary Linnus, one of Lina’s school- 
Mates, 





“IT feel real spiteful at you, Lina Brown,” she 
said, rising up, ‘for getting married,” she whis- 
pered, as she bent to kiss her cheek, ‘‘and I wish 
you may have plenty of old stockings to darn, 
while we are romping in the snow this winter.” 

«And have in the meantime somebody to crack 
nuts for me,” laughingly replied the bride, ‘‘in- 
stead of bruising my own fingers.” 

And now the company began to grow more at 
ease. Some plays were introduced by the younger 
members. 

** What shall we have next?” said Ellen Miller, 
‘there, hold fast all I give you,” and she drew 
the tips of her eight rosy fingers through Lina’s 
open hand. 

**No, no, let’s ‘stir the mush,’ that comes next, 
don’t it, Lina?” said another. The sound of 
merry voices was like the twittering of birds. 
The school girls all flocked around their lost 
mate, while the older portion of the company was 
divided in groups discussing authors or politics, 
but generally the topic was Cupid, heart and 
dart. 

«It is such a pity you are married, Lina,” said 
Fanny Lee. ‘We had planned so much fun for 
the long winter nights.” 

‘It is all the fault of that young gentleman,” 
said Lina, pointing to Marion. 

“« Aye,” said he, significantly, ‘to be sure it 





is: but then marriage and death are not quite 
the same, Fanny, though you seem to make no 
distinction. I’m sure we can spend the long 
winter evenings together just as well as we did 
last winter.” 

*sT’ll tell you, girls, how she will visit us,” said 
Fanny, ‘imagine we are all around the fire eating 
apples, when a modest rap at the door startles 
us; some one opens it, and there stands a nice 
little body in the back part of a big sun-bonnet, 
and the corners of a clean check apron flapping 
in the wind. ‘Good evening, Mrs. Staley—how 
are you?’ says mother, ‘right smart, thank ye, 
how is yourself?’ Mrs. Staley takes a seat, and 
we get a glimpse of the ends of four bright knit- 
ting-needles, peeping out of her pocket. Then 
commences a conversation on spinning, flax color- 
ing, yarn, and making mince-pies, interspersed 
here and there with what papa and Mr. Staley 
like and dislike. All this time we sit staring 
into the fire like so many statues.” 





‘‘ Thinking,” interposed Lina, ‘‘one thought— 
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‘wish it was I’—now, girls, that is like Fanny’s 
‘visit to the moon’ last term. Soon as Marion 
and I go to housekeeping, I will have you, every 
one, to take tea with me.” 

“‘Us, if you please, with me,” said a dozen 
voices, ‘‘ what fine times we shall have!” 

“Yes, delightful,” said Lina, laughing, ‘I sup- 
pose we shall have acorn cups and saucers and 
turnip-shell bureaus. We have any quantity of 
broken wine-glasses and china tea-cups.” 

‘*Help! help!” cried Marion, rising to his feet, 
‘will nobody come to my relief—aye, that’s right, 
Manning—my head is spinning round like a top 
—these girls have nearly talked me to death.” 
The ring of merry creatures, at these words, 
closed around him more compactly than before. 

«How in all the world,” cried Manning, ‘‘is a 
fellow to get to you?—why here is a perfect hedge 
of rose-bushes.” No sooner had he said it, than 
half a dozen pins, as if to show its truth, pierced 
his hand as it rested on the back of a chair. 

‘*It was always so,” said Manning, ‘‘the heart 
that is soonest awake to the flowers, is always 
the first to be touched by the thorns.” 

Thus the evening wore away, amidst gaiety 


eens 


‘¢Lina, child, you disturb him—you had better 
{go to your room,” whispered old Mrs. Staley, 
laying her hand on her arm. She obeyed me- 
chanically, and there, with her head buried in 
: her mother’s bosom, she wept a few hot tears. 

It was not long before the members of her hus- 
band’s family came in one by one. His mother 
walked the floor, wringing her hands, and crying, 
‘“‘my son! my son!” 

Lina raised her head, ‘‘oh, is he gone—gone?” 
: she cried, and she sunk again, with a mournful 
wail, into her mother’s close embrace. Poor Lina! 

‘My dear,” said Mrs. Moreton, to his weeping 
{ wife, a sister of the deceased, ‘‘hadn’t you better 
; go home and try to take some rest?” She placed 
‘ her hand on his arm in silence, and arose to de- 
} part. The other sister followed her example, 
; then the brothers—last of all his mother and 
{ father left the house. All went to their stately 
‘ houses, to lay their tearful cheeks on downy 
| pillows; but Lina pillowed her stricken head on 
{ the breast of her faithful mother. She had mar- 
{ ried into an aristocratic family, that, not even in 
‘ their grief, forgot her humble origin. All that 

long night Mrs. Brown watched by her wretched 





and mirth. Care, nor sorrow, nor shadow of evil } child, chafing her cold, cramped hands, and wip- 
to come, came over the spirits of that joyous } ing away the great drops of sweat that gathered 
company. Oh, could the veil of the future have on her face. 

been withdrawn, how would some of that happy Lina lay still and pale as the corpse of her 
group have shrunk from their “woman’s lot.” | husband, except once when her whole framé 
Little fairy Fanny Lee would have seen the snow- { shook convulsively—it was when she heard the 
flakes of the next December weaving wreaths for | sharp tearing of the shroud in the room below. 
her tomb-stone. Bright Ellen Miller would have | Near daybreak she fell into a gentle slumber, 
beheld a weary, broken-hearted being, mourning and the watcher knelt and gave thanks to God 


over her heart-broken idols. And Mary Linnus, 
the most gifted of all, would have looked on a 
shrieking maniac, lifting her hand against her 
own mother. 

It was a stormy evening in December, exactly 
two years after the marriage of Marion Staley 
and Lina Brown. Until aow their home had 
been one of peace and joy; but the roseate blush 
of their bright morning was darkened with the 
shadow of death. 

Stretched on a bed in the pretty chamber, lay 
the emaciated form of Marion Staley. His brow 
was damp and cold, and the breath came through 
his parted lips heavily. Anguish unutterable was 
stamped on every feature—so terrible was the 
sight that many turned away unable to endure 
it. His wife stood beside him in mute despair, 
moving her white lips in the vain effort to speak. 


} for this little respite from sorrow. 

After the funeral services Lina returned to her 
, childhood’s home—the home of which she had 
; been the light and life. Again she entered her 
} little room, and slept in the bed which had been 
; hers from infancy. 
Days and weeks sped away, giving to the 
}mourner so much of relief that she could keep 
} back the tears when in her mother’s presence; 
but every starlight night, while that mother slept, 
;@ slight form, closely wrapped in a dark cloak, 
{ knelt on the 





grave of Marion Staley, and tears 


that covered his bosom. 
; A half-formed smile was ever playing about 
; Lina’s beautiful mouth, but it gave to her face 


, only an expression of patient suffering, which 
}made the heart ache to behold. Thinner and 


At last she gave vent to the pent-up agony of ‘thinner grew her transparent fingers, brighter 
her heart in a loud, piercing shriek, 

**Oh, Marion, Marion, you must not die! 
Marion!” she cried, yet louder, raising his head 
with her hand, ‘‘look at me, speak to me!” 

A groan was her only answer; sight and speech 
were both gone. 


rf 


y shone her large blue eyes, purer and fairer be- 
;came her cheek; and Mrs. Brown’s love for her 
| fading child was perfect agony, for she saw Lina 
was stealing away to her rest in the grave. 
Spring came and set the frozen streams at 
liberty, but Lina never left her home, save when 


a 


i of bittered anguish fell thick and fast on the turf | 


———— 
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none but God, and the angeis, and the stars 
looked down upon her. Her step was languid 
and slow, and often, while going up the path her 
own feet had worn, she pressed her pale hand 
tightly to her aching side. When the roses 
bloomed—she could go'no longer; and é¢ach day 
her pulse beat more feebly. 

It was her birth-day. Maternal love had pre- 
pared for her a delicate repast, if possible to 
tempt her sickly appetite. After tasting what 
she did not relish, she raised her eyes, beaming 
with gratitude, to her mother’s face. 

“My birth-day feast, is it not?” she said, 

“Yes, my love, but you rather slight it.” 

“You will always remember this day, mother,” 


on 


dise. Don’t forget that, mother, when to-morrow 
you look down upon my still, pale face. My life 
is passing away so gently—poor Marion suffered 
terribly when he was dying. Oh, what a tall, 
glorious angel he must be! Mother, dear, lay me 
out by this window, and let the bright morning 
light fall full upon me. There is no evening in 
heaven, nor sorrow, nor death.” 

A few more words to her mother, a farewell to 
: each of her weeping friends, and the gentle spirit 
¢ fled from its wasted prison-house. 

The sun arose in unclouded majesty, bathing 
in its blessed light the body of our darling, but 
‘now dead Lina. 

A smile wreathed her lips, not of patience, but 





said Lina, ‘‘ before its light shall have quite faded $ of joy unutterable, and on her brow, white as 
sway your child will be with the blessed in Para- / alabaster, sat purity and peace. 
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NO. 3.—THE MOTHER OF SISERA. 


Mory, with its golden glory, 
Noon, with its burning blaze, 
Eve, with its cooling shadows 
And midnight’s starry rays— 
Days tedious but uncounted 
Beside the window seat, 
The mother lonely watches 
For her son’s returning feet. 


She saw him in his triumph 
When the warrior went away, 
She heard his clashing symbols, 
She saw his pennons play; 
She saw his mighty chariot 
And the steeds with curbing rein, 
And the strong man in his armor 





As he sought the battle plain. 


’Tis time the Assyrian legions 
Came laden home with spoil, 

’Tis time the warrior rested 
Victorious from his toil; 

The golden vessels brightly 
For his returning shine; 

Untasted stands the banquet, 
Unpoured the dark red wine. 


Why comes he not? Fond mother 
Watch on, the watch is vain, 

For the Lord hath smote the spoiler, 
And cold is the warrior’s brain; 

Unspread shall be the banquet, 
Unseen the lights shall burn. 

How oft, oh! earth’s fond mothers, 
Your watch brings no return! 





THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 





BY J.B. 


CONE. 





We, the groves where our young were reared 
Leave in the Northern land, 
Whose groves are rustling, Autumn-seared, 
By all the chill winds fanned; 
With one good night 
We wend our flight, 
A joyous, hopeful band, 
" To climes where Summer’s newly young, 
‘To groves where we the last year sung. 





We’ve wandered o’er the misty main, 
Have passed the deserts wide; 
And soon we’ll raise our song again 
When we’ve our home descried— 
The palm trees’ shade 
The nests we’ve made 
Close by the abbey’s side; 
There through brief Summer we’ll remain, 
Then back to Northland turn again. 





THE KING’S FAVORITE. 





BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





For hours the poor wife of the imprisoned} while the rain is yet falling. Ruth wrapped 
tradesman had remained in the position in which ? herself in a large cloak, and giving directions to 
the overflowing of grief had left her. As if {a boy about six years old to watch his mother, 
one blow had turned her to stone, she sat bend- {left the house. She wound through several close 
ing forward with clasped fingers, and eyes dis- ; Streets that led to a more retired part of the city, 
tendedly fixed on the door, through which her { and soon, unmolested, stood on the step of what, 
husband had been dragged. No appearance of ¢ by its closed shutters and rusty latch, appeared 
motion bespoke life, except a slight twitching of {to be an uninhabited tradesman’s stall. Her 
the nerves about the mouth, as the soft troubled ‘ eager knock was unanswered—a second, and a 
tones of consolation reached her ear from the third. Impatiently she raised the latch and 
lips of her daughter; who, beautiful in youth ; entered what had been the ware-room of a gold- 
and fortitude, knelt before her with tears rolling {smith’s stall. Cases of rings, plate, jewelry, and 
from her dark eyes, and streaming down the ‘all the multifarious articles that compose the 
sweet face that was raised imploringly to that of { stock of a wealthy goldsmith of those times, lay 
her mother. In vain had she exhausted every ¢ scattered about the room without regard to order, 
endearing epithet and term of consclation to ‘and covered with the accumulated dust of months. 
arouse her from the lethargy of sorrow. Nothing jm fever of excited hope ran too wildly in the 
would do. Overcome with her own sorrow and ‘mind of Ruth, to admit of more than a passing 
the sight of her forlorn parent, she let her young {glance at the neglected wealth scattered about 
head fall into the lap of her mother, and gave i her. She passed quickly forward, but stopped 
vent to a burst of anguish, terrible and touching } suddenly; and her heart quailed within her, as 
in one so apparently helpless. For some time she {through an open door she saw the object of her 
rested exhausted upon her immoveable mother, ‘ search. For the first time she thought of the 
when, suddenly springing up, her whole frame } magnitude and cruelty of the request she was 
quivering with eagerness, she exclaimed, ‘up, ‘about to make; and doubted whether, even to 
dear mother, there is yet hope.” Slowly the de- { save the life of a father, she was doing right in 
spairing eyes of her mother turned and rested { tearing open the wounded bosom of one whose 
their frozen beams on the glowing face of the | feelings had been so much greater than those of 
enthusiastic girl; her marble lips parted, and her ; death. Alost breathlessly she stood by the open 
voice seemed to come from a far-off vault, ‘hope, { door, gazing upon the inmate of the little room. 
hope! and who speaks of hope—thou, my father- He was a man of about thirty years, thin and 
less one—hope?—no, the clutches of the tyrant } pale almost to ghastliness, yet there was some- 
are upon us; the shadow of death is over us; the {thing touchingly noble in his high, broad fore- 
wail of cracking heart-strings is in my ear, and { head, from which the black hair was combed and 
talk ye of hope? There is no hope—none.” Her ; fell backward over his shoulders. 
features had remained fixed while she was speak- } ‘At length, timidly and with sinking hopes, Ruth 
ing, and, but that the eye moved, the voice might ‘ ventured to claim his notice by advancing into the 
have seemed to come from a statue, so death-like {room. He raised his head, and a faint smile 
and cold it seemed. flitted over his features on recognizing his niece. 

It was the first time she had spoken—and ; He motioned her to take a seat on a low stool by 
Ruth, thinking reason was returning to its seat, {her side, and laid his hand caressingly on her 
answered eagerly, ‘‘do not despair, dear mother; ‘hair before he addressed her. At length, fixing 
I have a thought, if you could only compose your- j his eyes mournfully upon her face, he said, in 9 
self to listen. I———” but she broke off on seeing { voice so clear and sad, that it fell soothingly on 
she spoke to ears that grief had made deaf to her {the torn heart of poor Ruth, ‘‘and what brings 
voice. But the energy of the young girl sunk } thee, my child, to the lone home of thy uncle? 
not, and she prepared to accomplish the project { Has sorrow fallen on thy young head that thou 
that had flashed across her mind in the depth of } seekest companionship with misery?” 
her gref, as the dazzling bow of heaven some- ‘Alas! dear uncle,” she replied, ‘‘you have 
times throws its belt of brilliancy over the earth, * guessed too right; I am in sore grief; for last 
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night my poor father was dragged from our ; it alone; but I cannot, and despair has urged me 
hearth-stone by a company of the king’s men at ; on to entreat you to join me in petitioning one 


arms, who accuse him of treason!” {for his life, who, the world says, rules this King 
“Treason! my brother John guilty of treason? | Edward, even in his most wayward moods; I 
child, thou ravest.” { mean——” 


“Qh, would I did rave, dear uncle, if that could **My wife? Ye dare not say it is my wife,” 
make my tale untrue—would I did rave. But | almost shrieked the unfortunate man, clutching 
alas! it is all too real. I saw it—felt it,’’ she ; her hand, and as suddenly relinquishing it, as he 
continued, wringing her hands and weeping bit- | fell into a chair, every limb quivering with agita- 
terly; ‘I saw them tear him from the clinging ; tion, and big drops of perspiration gathering on 
arms of my poor mother, who now sits at home } his pale forehead. 
bemoaning him and bereft of reason; I saw them ‘Uncle, dear uncle, forgive this cruelty,” cried 
strike with brutal violence my dear little Richard, ; the terrified girl, ‘unhappy that I am, thus to 
as he clung to the knees of his father and begged be forced to tear the heart of my kind uncle, or 
piteously that they would not drag him from us. { see my father on the scaffold.” She fell upon her 
I heard their coarse jests on my poor face as I } knees by his side while saying this, and attempted 
knelt to them in my agony of grief. Uncle, I do to take his hand, but he resisted her effort, saying, 
not rave; would that I did”—and she leaned her ‘*No, no, Ruth, ask me not to see her face—to 
forehead on his hand bathing it with tears. ; hear that voice; I could not and live. What! I, 

“Compose thyself, my poor child; nay, do not | the father of her child, her first, only, her lawful 
ery so; this matter may not be so bad as thou | ‘ husband, to ask her to smile upon the man who 
supposest; knowest thou on what this charge of | has made my home desolate, my child worse than 
treason is founded?” motherless? No, Ruth, no”—and he sprang up 





“Yes; when I knelt and begged of them to tell ; and struck his clenched hand upon the table— 
me my father’s crime, they told me mockingly, } ‘‘not if it would save the life of all that ever 
uncle, mockingly, that it was for boasting that } drew blood from the same fountain.” 
| hewould raise his son to the crown. I knew ‘**My dearest uncle,” replied Ruth, frightened 

not what they meant then, but since I have be- } at his vehemence, ‘I did not ask all this; but one 

thought me, that once he said in one of his merry } line, only one line from you will do more than 
} moods, that he would make our Richard heir to { prayers from me. I only ask you to write, uncle; 
the crown, meaning the sign that hangs over our ; surely you will do this to save your own brother 
ware-room. Some person must have reported ; and the father of your poor Ruth?” 
this to the king, and my poor father is condemned ‘*No more, no more; I will—but do not torture 
todeath by the cruel Edward, for a few words of } me with words.” 
pleasantry.” For some time the unhappy man sat as if 

“Impossible, child, this cannot be the cause; } endeavoring to still the tumult of his frame. 
even Edward, base as he is, would blush to put a { Then taking a vial from his pocket he drank 
| man to death for an offence so trifling.” a part of its contents, and soon became calm 

“Nay,” she replied, ‘but the king has con- { enough to write; but his hand seemed to shrink 

_ strued those words into a contempt for his title ; from the vellum; and it was long before he could 

tothe English crown, and, therefore, he condemns } bring himself to write the first line; but when 

my poor father to the block.” this was accomplished, he proceeded rapidly, as 

Shore arose and traversed the room in agita- } one who fears his power to finish a task will fail. 

| tion; then stopping before Ruth, he said, ‘taken, } With a heavy hand he placed his signature, and 

tried and condemned already! saidst thou this, | handing the roll of vellum to Ruth, motioned her 
| child—and at what time must he suffer?” to depart. 

Rath clasped her hands over her eyes, as if to} Elegant and costly as the fashion of the times 

thut out the sad vision this question presented, } would permit, was the dwelling King Edward had 

| itd in a choked voice replied, ‘‘on Friday morn- } provided for the beautiful object of his illicit love. 

ing unless he can be saved.” All that wealth could purchase or power com- 

“Saved; is there any hope of this?” mand, was lavished upon her person and deco- 
} “Only through you—only through you, uncle; } rated her habitation, but each day did she feel 
iadit was for this I came; for this I dared to } more sensibly the difference between the pure 
interrupt your solitude.” Shore fixed his melan- } tenderness a husband feels for his virtuous wife, 
tholy eyes upon her in inquiry, and silently waited ; and the unholy attachment expressed by the ob- 
for her to proceed. ject of her present choice. The glitter of wealth 

“Yes, uncle, it is to you I come I ask my } could not hide, even from the object of such a 
father’s life, and the life of your brother. There } union as this, its shameless iniquity. The tie 
itbut one way, and would to God I could follow } was formed by trampling on the most sacred 
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duties of life and upon the best feelings of the ; signature—whence came it, I sey—speak quick or 5) 
human heart. It was a bond of sin, and misery ; my brain will burst?” and without waiting for an ¥ 
was its reward. Full and sparkling was the golden ‘ answer, she darted forward to where the vellum , * 
bowl the youthful monarch had offered to the lips ; had fallen, and again seizing it with trembling} 4 
of his beautiful victim. She drank—but bitter | hands and compressed lips, ran over the contents, a 
was the gall and wormwood she was condemned ; When she came to the signature, a spasm of pain 
to drain alone to the bottom. Edward’s attach- seemed to dart over her, for she pressed the hand in 
ment for her was still in its first freshness. She ; in which she grasped the vellum, heavily against wi 
had not yet been called upon to witness his hand { her side, and stood for a few moments gasping) 9% 
tear away the unholy links that bound them to- ; for breath, and quivering in every joint with sup | 
gether, to spend days and nights in listening for { pressed agony. 
his: footsteps, to hang on his eye fora glance of } Ruth, almost exhausted with the contending) & 
former kindness, and to listen and look in vain; { emotions of the day, set watching with pale cheek . — 
but her foreboding heart told her this fate would | and heavy cye, the overpowering agitation of the | &% 
inevitably be hers; and a trembling dread of the { aunt she once thought so perfect. 
future poisoned the present. Jane at length advanced to her, and laying her de 
Whatever were the reflections of Jane they ; finger on the vellum, said, in a low, hoarse voice cit 
were interrupted by advancing footsteps. She that, as she proceeded, rose to the pitch of agony, | ¥9 
listened with her graceful head bent slightly for- ; ‘‘this tells me there is a favor I can grant—ask | — 
ward, and her heart palpitating like a caught | it—take it, though it should be my heart-string, | Wi 
bird, under her jeweled stomacher. Nearer came and in return bear this message to jim ; tell him suc 
the light footsteps, and brilliant was the smile that if Jane Shore could again lay her head up | he 
that flashed like morning sunlight over each {his bosom, as it once rested in her heart's inno | “la 
beautiful feature, dimpling the cheeks and lips | cence, she would endure the torture of years— foo 
into almost child-like sweetness, as she advanced ; tell him she is more wretched with a monarch at | ple 
to the door. It opened, and admitted, not the {her feet, and the magnificence of a queen about | of | 
expected royal lover, but a female, shrouded in ‘her, than he can be in the solitude of his deso- | 7 
the ample folds of a large cloak, who advanced } late home, for he has an approving conscience for | fath 
timidly and knelt at her feet as she stood sur- {a companion; but I—what have I but the con ples 
prised and disappointed. Jane’s natural bene- ; sciousness of having scattered desolation and , Pt 
volence prompted her to acts of kindness, and ; sorrow in the path of all I should have loved! —_B#¥¢ 
pitying the evident distress of the kneeling stran- { Tell him I feel that misery, deep misery, will onl} 


ger, she stooped to raise her, exclaiming, ‘nay, | follow me for this; and now briefly tell me thine 98 t 

maiden, kneel not to me; I am not one to receive ‘ errand, for I would be alone with this scroll and take 

the homage of my fellows. If in aught my poor } my conscience.” fath 

efforts can assist thee, speak boldly; there is no} Ruth, with many tearful interruptions, in- me: 

cause of fear.” i formed her of the imprisonment of her father, Rutl 

Slowly the suppliant arose; and, extending a {and the pitiful state of her other parent. Then a 
wo 


roll of vellum, said, in low suppressed voice, {she went on to describe her last distressing in- 
‘this, lady, will inform you of my mission.” ; terview with her uncle. Jane listened, and 4s, ] 

Jane took the vellum, thinking it a petition for | her thoughts were carried back to the scenes of Tash 
her good offices with the king, such as she was } her innocent happiness, by degrees the anguish dams 
in the habit of receiving; but before she opened } of her feelings softened into a long and bitter fit Ru 
it, she courteously led the stranger to one of the of weeping. ‘The certainty she felt of gaining the « 
tapestried benches in the saloon. ‘Rest here, ; pardon for the brother of her injured husband, load | 
my poor maiden, while I learn the contents of } soothed down her tumultuous self-upbraidings; of el 
this scroll, and if I can serve thee fear not the ; her beautiful features relaxed into their natarsl tude 
issue.” state, and she sat with her round white arm by en 

Thus saying, she withdrew to one of the arched } thrown carelessly around her niece, when quick, With 
windows and unrolled the vellum. It was scarcely | light footsteps were heard in the passage. Tht dom. 
open when with a smothered shriek, and’ lips, door opened, and Edward IV., of England, enterel) “N 
cheek, and brow as pale as marble, she sprang } the room. A slight start, as his eyes fell on Rath,’ the ki 
to the shrouded female and tore back the hood } was succeeded by a brilliant smile. He advanced, kiss f 
from a face scarcely less white than her own. and with the graceful assurance of a man priv father 

‘Ruth, my own Ruth,” she exclaimed, clasp- leged to trample upon forms, separated the aut ; Rut 
ing the poor girl wildly to her bosom and madly / and niece and seated himself between them. ane | 
kissing her forehead, ‘‘is it thou, so good and/- ‘So, my lovely dame,” said he, addressing "TOW, 
pure, who hast come to me in my degradation? } Jane, ‘‘you have found a companion in my now . 
But that scroll—that scroll—with its blasting { sence; and by my faith, a pretty one too. I, whi that ki 
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spurred my horse from the hunt till his ante 


were bloody, that I might not fail in my promised 


visit, feel] now that I should have forced him to gay monarch, gallantly raising her hand to his 


5 


death, had I known I should have found you with 
such a companion.” 

As he said this, his large blue eyes were fixed 
in careless admiration on the blushing Ruth, 
while his hand was familiarly turning the rings } 
on Jane’s fingers. Jane answered with a smile, 
‘you return from the hunt in cheerful mood, 
my liege, and I am right giad to see it, and more 
especially that the maiden pleases your majesty 
—for she has a boon to crave of your royal 
clemency.” 

“A boon, say you—and what favor can Edward 
deny a face like that? No, by the mass, if our 
citizens always sent such messengers, their king } 
would soon win the title of Edward, the merciful } 
—ay, and the beautiful, too, as our queen can } 
witness.” The little hand, still in his, was drawn } 
suddenly away as he mentioned the queen; but } 
he again grasped it somewhat impatiently, ex- } 
claiming with a slight laugh, ‘nay, Jane, no} 
foolish jealousy—but tell us what we can do to 
please this fair damsel—what wouldst thou ask 
of us, maiden?” 

“Nothing less, my liege, than the life of a 
father, who has fallen under your majesty’s dis- 
pleasure,”’ said Ruth, kneeling before the king. 

“Rise, maiden, rise—thy father shall be for- 
given though treason were his crime, if it were 
only for his relationship to a creature so beautiful 
as thou art. But before we grant his pardon, 
take thy seat again at our side, and tell us thy 
father’s name and offence.” 

“His crime,” said Jane, hastily interrupting 
Ruth, who was about to answer, “his crime, my 
lord, is having said when in his wine, that he 
would make his son heir to the crown.” 

“Ha, I remember me of the circumstance; a 
rash fool and a vain one—still, if he is thy father, 
damsel, we will order his release.” 

Ruth, who had been indulging in hope since 
the entrance of the king, now sprang up as if a 
load had been taken from her heart. In a burst 
of eloquent feeling, she poured forth her grati- 
tude to the king and then to Jane, and finished } 
by entreating permission to depart immediately, 
With the joyful intelligence of her father’s free- 

im. 








“Nay, nay, my pretty one—not so fast,” cried } 
the king, ‘we have now a favor to crave—one 
kiss from those bright lips in exchange for thy 
father’s life.” 

Ruth shrank from the proffered salute, and 
Jane seeing a cloud gathering over the king’s 
brow, said gaily, “nay, nay, my lord, you but 
now accused me of jealousy—my hand claims 
that kiss as an atonement.” 





DADRA 


‘King’s lips never had fairer challenge, or 
more willingly paid their homage,” replied the 


lips, ‘but what is this, fair dame, that thy fingers 
lock in so lovingly,” and he took from her hand 
the letter of her husband, which she still uncon- 
sciously held. 

‘Ha, what means this?” he cried, springing 


; up and stamping violently on the floor, ‘speak, 


madam, and disprove that Edward, of England, 
was to have been cheated into an act of kindness 
to the man he hates, as much as king can hate 
menial—speak, woman, I command you—explain 
this artifice.” But the object of his wrath was 
incapable of answering. Exhausted by her for- 
mer emotions, and terrified at his vehemence, she 
had fallen forward upon the floor. A string of 
gems that had fastened her hair under the flowing 
head-dress worn in that age, was torn off with the 
drapery, and her hair, loosened and deranged, fell 
in abundance from its confinement. 

Edward, in his passion, saw not her situation, 
but foaming with rage, paced the room with a 
heavy tread, trampling heedlessly upon the scat- 
tered jewels as they lay in his way; but on coming 
so near the object of his wrath, as to get his spur 
entangled in the bright mass of brown hair that 
lay scattered in its beauty over the floor, he stop- 
ped in his hurried walk, and carefully disentang- 
ling his foot, raised her in his arms and bore her 
to thecouch. In doing so, he passed the frightened 
Ruth, who shrank back to avoid him, and his 
anger took a new direction. ‘Begone, minion,” 
he cried, in a voice of thunder, forgetting in his 
wrath it was a female he addressed, ‘‘begone, I 
say, and come not hither again to sow discord and 
mischief. Away,” he repeated, turning furiously 
from the couch, “fand speak not of what has 
passed, or by my crown, thy father’s head shall 
have company upon the scaffold.” 

Years had passed by since the foregoing scene, 
when Edward, while in the very prime of man- 
hood, had been called before the bar of Him who 
judges the monarch as rigorously as the beggar. 
Richard, the hunchbagk, of murderous memory, 
with the assassin’s dagger, had cut his way to 
the crown; and in order to justify, among other 
enormities, the death of Lord Hastings, he con- 
demned the unhappy Jane Shore to be stripped 
of her possessions, and cast into the street to 
perish, forbidding all on pain of death rendering 
her succor or sustenance. Meanwhile, Ruth had 
passed through much of suffering. Her charac- 
ter had been strengthened by affliction; and as 
one tie after another that bound her to her fellow 
men was severed, she but applied herself more 
anxiously to perform the duties that remained. 
The sorrows that had clouded her life led her 
pure thoughts to that after state of bliss where 
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she looked forward to join those that the hand of ; Ruth, she feebly approached the steps, and ina 
tyranny had torn from her. voice of touching misery, entreated for one piece 
Her mother had never recovered from the state ;of bread. The generous girl turned to grant 
of torpid sorrow which we described in the be- } her request, notwithstanding some one from the 
ginning of our story. Soon after the execution } crowd called to inform her that death would be 
of her husband, she, too, died unconscious of the jhe consequence. In passing through the ware- 
event. The little boy soon followed; and Ruth, {room to procure the bread, Ruth met her uncle. 
except her Uncle Shore, was left alone to struggle { He, too, had heard that voice of entreaty, and 
through a world she had so much cause to fear. ; though as yet ignorant of the barbarous cruelty 
She took up her residence with that kind uncle, of the tyrant, he had instantly recognized in its 
and by degrees won him to something like cheer- ; hollow sounds, notes that had fallen sweetly on 
fulness. his ear in happier times. Wildly he rushed to 
Ruth was one morning drawn to the door by ithe pavement, and there in all her misery, for 
the noise of many feet upon the pavement. Sur- ;the first time since her disgrace, the husband 
prise and pity kept her there, on seeing a misera- ;and the wife met. When Ruth returned with 
ble female in front of their dwelling, whom the ; bread for the wretched woman, she was a corpse 
brutal crowd were urging forward, notwithstand- ;in the arms of her husband. 
ing her state of utter exhaustion. On seeing 
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THE FADED VINE. 





BY JANE GAY. 





Over my chamber casement, But one still cold night in Autumn, 
A vine of last year swingeth, The death-king of the flowers 
And the long winter night-time, Put on his white frosty mantle, 
Therein a spirit singeth! And strode through our garden bowers; 
Not the lay that the dancers His breath fell sharp on the lilies, 
Love in the lighted hall, His robe touched the jessamine, 
Not the song that breaks on the ear And he laid his freezing hand upon 
From the merry festival: The flowers of my cherished vine! 


But a tone one sometimes heareth, 

When the Autumn spirit grieves, 
Listening in the solemn woods 

To the fall of the death-touched leaves. 


And now while the winds of winter, 
Are howling their bass-notes old, 
Away with the beauteous angels, 
Is that child with the locks of gold! 





There came to me last Spring-time, Too Summer-like her beauty, 
A child with golden hair, For a world as cold as ours, 
With eyes as blue as the violet’s, So death breathed on her lightly, 
And a step as free as air; And she fell asleep with the flowers! 
She brought in her hand a little seed, But all night o’er my casement 
And gave it into mine, That faded vine is swinging; 
So I planted ’neath my window, And while the storm-blast sweeps along 
And there sprang up a beautiful vine: A spirit there is singing, 
And all the long, bright Summer, A death-dirge for the beautiful, 
It myriad blossoms threw, That we have loved and cherished; 
O’er my room a flood of fragrance, For the blossoms of the faded vine, 
As they bathed in the twilight dew: And the human flowers that perished! 





MINE OWN. 





BY HENRY MORRIS. 





Fresnest youth, alert and gay, Patience, neither slow nor cold; 
Wit, that knoweth when to stray, Voice of music, step of grace, 
Beauty, that forgets to pass, Heart without a hiding-place. 
Once an hour the looking-glass;— ¢ Such is Mine Own! 


Men, to distance flatterer bold; 
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WINTER GARDENING. 





BY MLLE 


DEFOUR. 





contrived to erect, at Heidelberg, in 1619, a 
wooden house for protecting exotic plants during 
winter, he was probably far from anticipating 
the splendid greenhouses and conservatories that 
were destined to spring, in after times, from his 
original invention. And even the gardeners of 
times much later than those of Solomon de Caus 
would be astonished if they could see the ill- 
lighted orangeries supplanted by that magnificent 
kind of conservatory which is so exclusively the 


invention of modern*times, and which the French 


emphatically call a Jardin @’hiver. 

Something of the kind was formed in Russia, 
by the Empress Catharine, in the winter gardens 
of the palace of the Hermitage; and there has 
long been a kind of winter garden at Berlin; and 
others at Vienna, and in some parts of Germany. 
None of these, however, are equal to the one 
lately formed in the Champs Elysees, in Paris. 

A winter garden, on a small scale, is simply a 
conservatory, in which there are numerous exotic 
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trees, some in large tubs or boxes, so arranged 
that people may walk or sit among them, and 
thus enjoy the beauties of good scenery when the 
ground beyond the glass is covered with snow. 
In some cases these winter gardens are complete 
gardens of an acre or more in extent, laid out in 
walks, with beds and borders plantedjwith warions 
kinds of exotic plants; but in sothersothey axe 
simply appendages to a drawing+roomdnlibrany. 
They may be either ornamented; mwithi;statues, 
with a statue at the extreme ead; or the pilace'of 
that statue may be filled with 4 door, lined with 
a large mirror, which produces! anveny ptriking 
effect. oils sintlt sowel 

The plants most suitable fon a,eonrervatory.of 
this kind are. (@amelias and Orange ¢rees, with 
creeping-plants such as Cobden! agcamlens,:Tacso- 
nia, and some of the: hardier kinds, of Passion- 
flower, which ere.trained ap ithe spaces between 
the windows, aud ane them suffered to hang down 
from the roef,, Nonprtificial heat-will benequired 
for the plamsa mentipaed, if; the; glass, xoof aad 
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warmth from the house are sufficient to keep out , trees, or other flowering shrubs, so as to be seen 
_ the frost; but if plants from warm countries are from the room. The lower half of the window, 
introduced, pipes for hot water may be carried } behind the glass case, should be taken out of its 
along the front wall, under the glass. A conser-} frame, and the balcony covered with glass; and 
vatory of this kind may be erected without any } this glass should open in several places, so that 
very great expense. } fresh air may be admitted at pleasure; and the 
Wixpow anp Batcony Garpens.—How to} glass-door of the cabinet in the room should be 
keep plants in perfect health in living rooms, } made to fit closely, so that the dry air from the 
has long been known, by everybody who has ; living room may be excluded when necessary. 
tried the experiment, to be a problem very; The mode of arranging the plants in a plant- 
difficult to solve. Where there are greenhouses ; cabinet of this kind, must depend upon the taste 
and frames, and a regular gardener is kept, or } of its possessor. A very pretty effect is produced 
where a florist is paid to supply plants, it is easy by training the small-leaved ivy up a slight trellis 
to keep up a brilliant show the greater part of; placed just within the glass that projects into 
the year, by changing the plants every week; } the room; and having plants with showy-colored 
but this is cutting the Gordian knot instead of ; flowers placed at intervals, so as to be seen from 
untying it, and does not throw any light on the} the room among the ivy; the light from the win- 
real difficulties of the case. There can be no} dow behind, giving the plants placed close to the 
doubt that the air of a room, warm and dry } glass the effect of transparency. 
enough to be comfortable for human beings, is} Oren Batcony Ganvexs.—Winter is not the 
not suitable to plants; while, on the other hand, } season for open balcony gardens; the Petunias 
the air of a conservatory or greenhouse, when } and Verbenas, which looked so gay in summer, 
the plants are growing vigorously, would not be} have now only long leafless stems; the Canary- 
particularly agreeable, for any length of time, to} bird flowers and other annuals died off as soon 
human beings. as they had perfected their seeds, and the Pelar- 
A mode has been contrived to permit persons } goniums (geraniums) were killed by the first 
to enjoy the pleasure of having plants in their} frost. The Petunias and Verbenas, if they were 
living rooms, by placing them in glass cases; but } cut down, may perhaps survive the winter; but 
the glass soon becomes green and obscure, and } they are scarcely worth the trouble of saving, as 
as the case must not be opened, the plants lose new ones are so easily and so cheaply to be pro- 
half their interest. The Emperor Ferdinand of } cured in spring. The Pelargoniums, if they were 
Austria, wishing to enjoy the pleasure of seeing ; taken into the house, and kept in a room where 
plants thrive in his living room, had a plant cabi-} there is a fire, and set out and watered over the 


net constructed, like that shown in our engraving, 
which was a glass case, on a large scale, placed 
in front of a window, and projecting into the 
room, with a door opening into the cabinet, so 

that it could be entered from the room. A person 
of even ordinary means, however, can now afford } 
a similar luxury, since that glass has become so } 
cheap. The floor of this greenhouse, or plant- } 
cabinet, should be made of wood, a little higher 
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leaves in the middle of every fine day, when it is 
not actually freezing, may, perhaps, be preserved. 
It is, however, very troublesome to keep them; 


} as, unless they are frequently watered over the 


leaves, they cannot endure the hot, dry air of an 
ordinary living room; the leaves turning yellow 
and dropping off, and the plants becoming drawn 
up, with long, naked stems. When these plants 
are watered they should have a good deal given 


than the floor of the room; so that, if it should} to them, so as to make them quite wet. The 
be wished, it could be removed without injuring ; Cacti bear the atmosphere and dust of living 
the house. The whole of the upper part of the } rooms better than any other kind of plants; and 
case, projecting into the room, should be glazed, as they require little water, and none to be given 
but to the height of about two feet it should be over the leaves, they are are easily kept. 

of wainscot. This paneling is lined within the; In balconies where a few ornamental plants 
cabinet with leaden troughs, communicating with } are required during wintef, it is best to have 
each other, and having a slight declination toward } some evergreens in pots or boxes; such as the 
another trough lower than the rest, and near the } Chinese Juniper, Arbor Vite, and Box, or Va- 
balcony outside the window, and so contrived, riegated Holly, as a background, with Daphne 
that any water, draining from the pots or boxes } odorata, Chrysanthemums, and Rhododendron 
containing the plants, may run off into the lower } Dauricum atrovirens, for the foreground. Some 
trough, which should not hate any flowerpots in } of the hardy kinds of Camellia may also be tried: 
it, unless they contain aquatic or marsh plants. } as, for example, the single, and common double 
In these troughs should be placed wooden or slate } red. All plants kept during the winter in bal- 
boxes, filled with earth, in which climbing plants ; conies, are best grown in double pots, the inter- 
are placed, alternately with camelias, orange-' stices between the pots being filled with moss; 
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or in pots placed in boxes, the space between the , earth containing its roots becoming a hard frozen 
pots and the boxes being filled with moss, dead t mass. If, on the contrary, the sides of the pot 
leaves, hay, or any other similar substance. The are protected, the roots are not frozen, and even 
common red pots are so porous, that if they are ;if the upper part of the plant should be injured 
exposed to the cold the frost penetrates through ‘ by the frost, it is not killed. 


them, and the plant dies, from the whole ball of ; 


TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER ALICE. 





BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULOHINOCKE. 





On! thou winsome little Fairy, n 
Oh! thou balm for all my care! ; 
With thy motions light and airy, 
And thy beauty fresh and fair; 
When my heart is sorrow-laden, 
When my mind is thought-opprest, 
Shines thy smile to make an Aidenn, 
Where my spirit takes sweet rest; 
With thy bursts of merry laughter, 
And thy lute-like little voice 
Lighting up the dim hereafter 
’Till I cheer me and rejoice, 
Oh! thou gentle little being, 
Oh! thou pet lamb of the fold! 
All entranced, the sense of seeing 
Thy bright shape would ever hold. 
Diamond-decked, and in a palace 
I would weep in my despair 
If my gentle little Alice, 
My heart’s treasure were not there; 
Not a hope would cheer me pining, 
Not a pleasure could I share, 
If I missed her bright eyes shining 
Through her wealth of golden hair; 
And her lightsome figure gliding 
Like a bird upon the wing 
When its song sounds like a chiding 
Of the tardy step of Spring; 
Oh! my winsome little Fairy, ; 
Sweetest balm for all my care, ; 
With thy, motions light and airy, 3 
And thy beauty fresh and fair. ; 


Oh! thou wilfal little beauty! 
Sweet dispenser of home bliss, 
F’en when truant from thy duty— 

At cross purposes I wis! 
Words of counsel never heeding 
Or the fable of a whip, 
Trusting to the special pleading 
Of the proffered little lip; 
Out of place and out of season 
What a chaos thou can’st make, 
Martyr to some fancied treason, 
Or some non-existent ache; 
Yet we cannot blame or chide thee 
For we'd rather much approve, 
’Tis such joy to sit beside thee 
And to win thy heart to love. 
If by cruel death were riven 
Of thy life, the fragile ties, 
Though one angel more in Heaven 
Would look on us from the skies; 
To thy sire and to thy mother, 
Earth would be a desert place 
Never blest by such another— 
Soft and beauteous little face; 
But we’ll watch thee, and we’ll mind thee, 
With a fond love day and night 
Lest the cruel spoiler find thee, 
Lest he take thee from our sight. 
Oh! thou winsome little Fairy, 
Sweetest balm for all my care, 
With thy motions light and airy, 
And thy beauty fresh and fair. 
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His pen with tears his verses traced along. 
Oh! tender White! be thou in glory blest! 
Oft in my woe thy music gives me rest. 
Thou wert a plant of tenderest, purest leaf, 
Thou wert a spirit in a scene too rough— 
The angels saw thee suffer—gave relief— 
And said, among themselves, “it is enough!” 


Wuen I recline upon my couch at night, 

And thought partakes a sad and mournful tone, 
My mind reverts to youthful poet White, 

Who wept and used to think he was alone! 
Beneath the rustling boughs of Clifton wood 

He sat and sang his solitary song; 
And as before his attic desk he stood, 
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DORA ATHERTON; 


OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FABM.” 





[Entered, atcording to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania] 
, 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45, 


Tne funeral was quiet, for the old man had} schoolmaster: and these Dora had no means 
but few friends: the innkeeper, a neighboring } of discharging except by selling the furniture. 
farmer, and one or two others. Accordingly an inventory was taken, and an 

When the rattling clods fell on the coffin, it ; auction held. 
was as if a volley of musketry struck Dora to; On the day of the sale Dora shut herself up at 
the heart. She thought she should die under {the inn. She could not bear to see strangers 
the terrible torture, thrice repeated with the ; carelessly turning over the books she and the 
words, ‘‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to ; dead had perused together; she could not endure 
dust.” She almost shrieked outright. ; to hear gossiping housewives chaffering over the 

But when the clergyman came to the sentence, } tables and cheapening the chairs: nor could she 
which he pronounced with rapturous hope, ‘I; even bring herself to listen to the noisy bell, 
heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, t which the constable’s little son bore through the 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,” a village, clamorously announcing the auction. 
rush of joyous consolation swept over her soul, After the debts of the deceased were paid, the 
bringing sweet tears of relief to her eyes. ; sum left in Dora’s hands was pitiably small. She 


‘ 
< 


She slept that night at the little inn. The ; had not expected much, but she was disappointed 
kind host knew well how agonizing it would be ‘ to find it so very little; and, for awhile, her heart 
for her to return to the empty house, and so his failed her. For what could she do? Where 
wife insisted on taking Dora home with her. {should she turn? Her friends, in the village, 
The orphan, with the morbidness of grief, would ; were comparatively humble, and could not afford 


have preferred her lonely chamber; but her to maintain her, even if her self-respect stooped 


friends knew this would be too much for her. ‘ to let them. 
The good matron remained with her, till she ; And now she saw the necessity of leaving —, 
fell asleep, not comforting her by words, but;as her father and she had often foretold she 
mingling her tears with those of the desolate would. In so small and poor a place there was 
girl—a better means of consolation! no employment to be found, except a servile one. 
It was a day or two before Dora fully realized ; Dora was of a sanguine temperament. She knew 
the loss she had sustained. But when the ex- {she had accomplishments, and she felt that she 
citement was over, then the terrible blow that ; possessed energy: to the city, therefore, she re- 
had befallen her, became more perceptible. She : solved to go. Nor did her friends dissuade her. 
felt now how utterly lonely she was. Her soli- ; Both,the clergyman and innkeeper told her that, 
tary life, with no one but her father for company, ; in a great city, she could easily find some avenue 
had rendered his sympathy necessary, as it were, } to respectable employment: a situation as teacher 
to existence. And now she had neither Paul, ; or governess, they felt certain, could be obtained 
nor him. in time, if not immediately, for both had the 
But, after a short interval of overwhelming ; highest opinion of Dora’s abilities. 
sorrow, she rallied. It was imperative, she knew, They did not suffer her to depart unassisted. 
that she should provide, in some way, for earn- } The clergyman, indeed, could give her no money, 
ing her own livelihood. The lease on the little } for his own salary was in arrears, and he conse- 
cottage had expired with her father’s life, and } quently in debt; but he made her the bearer of 
though no new occupant had been provided for } letters of introduction to several of his influential 
it and the school, she was aware that the trustees { acquaintances. The innkeeper, as he closed the 
only waited till she should vacate it. Moreover { stage-door behind her, and shook hands in fare- 
there were debts to be paid, most of them in- well, quietly slipped a ten dollar bill into her 
curred by the sickness and funeral of the old‘ palm. The sum was not much to give, perhaps, 
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but the giving pinched the kind donor for many 
a day. 

The tears fell fast from Dora’s eyes as the 
coach rolled away from the village. Fortunately 
she was, as yet, the only passenger, and could, 
therefore, indulge her grief unchecked. She did 
not look up till the vehicle rattled over the bridge. 
Then she stole a sudden glance in the direction } 
of the cottage, where she had spent so many 
happy hours. She thought of Paul. Often had 
she walked with him, down the leafy road, listen- 
ing entranced to his eloquent words. Where was 
henow? Dead also? Treacherous? Alas! she } 
would sooner have believed the former; but she ; 
feared she had not even that poor consolation. 
With a burst of indignant pride she banished the 
thought of her unworthy lover. It seemed, in- 
deed, sacrilege to be thinking of him to the ex- 
clusion of one who had never pained her in her 
whole life. She turned to the grave-yard, which 
the coach was now approaching. It was easy to 
detect the new-made mound, under the broad 
spreading oak; and, at the sight, her grief broke } 
forth into audible sobs. She thought of those 
grey hairs, lying damp in the coffin, which might 
now have been pressed to her bosom, had not her } 
treacherous lover murdered, yes! murdered the } 
old man, by perfidy to her. And then she almost 
cursed Paul. 

She took lodgings, for a day or two, at a large 
hotel. She had been advised to do this, notwith- 
standing the expense, as it would give her a 
better appearance with those to whom she car- 
ried letters of introduction. The morning after 





day, and the next she awaited an answer in vain. 
On the third morning, when she was beginning 
to despair, a venerable clergyman called on her; 





was no vacancy. After that, he had inquired 
among the private academies, but with a similar 
faiiure. 

“There is nothing for it, I fear,” he said, *‘ but 
to set up a school yourself. You are too young, 
indeed, to teach young ladies; and it would re- 
quire more capital than you have, perhaps; but 
an infant school might do. I think I could pro- 
mise you a half dozen children, if not more, from 
my own congregation.” 

Dora felt relieved, until inquiring what sum 
would be necessary to purchase fixtures, she 
learned, to her dismay, that all the money she 
had would not half suffice. So she said she 
would think of it; for she did not like to say 
how poor she really was: it would seem, she 
thought, like an indirect appeal to his charity. 
No, she would endure anything, rather than do 
that. 

“Meantime,” she said, ‘‘can you refer me to 
a proper boarding-house? This crowded hotel 
is agreeable neither to my means, nor to my 
tastes.” 

The clergyman promised to inquire for her, 
and was as good as his word. The next day 
Dora was installed in a respectable boarding- 
house. Her bill at the hotel made quite a gulf, 
however, in her purse; and she shuddered when 
she thought of it. 

She was soon after deprived of the counsel and 
assistance of the good minister, who was taken 
seriously ill, and indeed never recovered. The 
excellent old man had worn himself out in the 
service of his congregation, and now, being feeble 
and failing, could not preach with the vigor he 
once did. On this some of the members became 
dissatisfied. They wanted a younger and more 
eloquent man; one who could draw a crowd, as 


and he was the only one of the four that she ever they said: the church was suffering terribly from 
saw. The others were men of business, who } the prosy sermons of one who was in his dotage. 
had either purposely forgotten, or neglected her, } At last the discontent reached such a height, that 





“having no time,” as they said, ‘‘to be bothered 
in that way.” — 

The old minister, with his scrupulously black 
dress, white neck-cloth, and kind face made Dora 
feel quite re-assured. She frankly told him her } 
plans. 

“I’m afraid, my child,” he said, gravely, ‘‘your } 
friends have advised you wrong. It is a common } 
error for people in the country to suppose that a } 
great city is sure to afford employment, when the 
fact is, that the town is the worse place of the 
two; for though the demand for labor and skill 
is greater here, the competition disproportionally 
exceeds it. However we'll see what can be 
done.” 

The next day the clergyman came again. He 
had endeavored to obtain Dora a situation as 
teacher in one of the public schools, but there 








a committee of the pew owners waited informally 
on the grey-haired servant of God, and bluntly 
told him that the church was becoming a losing 
concern, in consequence of what they brutally 
called his inefficiency. It was some time before 
the old man could speak for emotion. At last 
he said, while the tears came into his eyes, ‘‘gen- 
tlemen, I may be inefficient in the pulpit—the 
Lord knows I feel, and have ever felt my short- 
comings there—but I am ever first at the bed of 
death, or when distress invades the households 
of my flock. A pastor’s duty does not consist, 
I humbly venture to say, merely in brilliant 
preaching, but more, far more in watching over 
the flock which God has committed to one’s care. 
However, I will not stand in the way. Six and 
thirty years I have preached for you, and I have 
worn myself out in your service; and now, when 
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I am weak and old, you tur me off, like a 
broken-down hack, to die on the common.” And 
die he did. This interview happened on the day 
that Dora changed her lodgings, and, within a 
month, the broken-hearted clergyman was in his 
grave. Few knew the cause of his death, for 
when the committee saw the effect of their heart- 
less selfishness, they hushed the matter up; and, ; 
when at last the old man died, none wore larger } 
weepers to their hats, or more reverently solicited } 
permission to carry the bier than these Pharisees } 
of Mammon. 

Dora was now utterly friendless. She looked 
to her own resources, however, like a brave, ener- 
getic girl. She did not even wait until the death } 
of the old clergyman, but, at once, began to seek } 
for employment. The idea of the school she } 
abandoned as hopeless. But she thought it not } 
impossible to obtain a situation as governess, 
and to that end advertised in the newspapers. 
She soon found, however, that a friendless female 
has but a poor chance, in a large city, of obtain- 
ing employment of this kind. The numbers of } 





i 
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to secure the place, to take any wages that might 
be offered, no matter how low. 

“Is Mr. Brown in?” she said, coloring, as she 
addressed the clerk nearest the door. 

The young man glanced at her superciliously, 
and, suspecting her errand by her air, answered, 
‘don’t know.” 

She waited for some time, expecting he would 
speak to her.again, but he took no notice of her, 
but continued volubly extolling his goods to three 
fashionably dressed ladies before him. So at last 
she moved further up the store. A middle-aged, 
pleasant-looking woman attracted her attention 
finally, and to her Dora now addressed herself. 

‘‘Mr. Brown is in the counting-room,” said the 
shopwoman, kindly, ‘‘ walk back and knock.” 

So Dora passed, with trembling steps, up the 
long room. One or two clerks who were idle, 
turned to gaze at her; and a bookkeeper, perched 
in a sort of little pulpit, where he was scribbling 
away with all his might, looked up, a moment, 
and winked at one of the young men. Witha 
bosom swelling with indignation, and half re- 





what are called distressed gentlewomen, in other } solved not to accept the place, after all, if such 
words those who are unfit from habits and physi- } persons were to be her shopmates, Dora at last 
cal weakness for severe task-work, are always so reached the counting-room and knocked. 
much greater than the vacancies, that it requires “Come in,” said a quick, decided voice. 
considerable influence to obtain posts of this cha- Dora entered, and, as she did so, a stout, rather 
racter, even with their miserable pittance. Week } florid-looking man, who had been standing with 
after week glided away, and Dora either had no } his back to a grate-fire, reading a newspaper, 
replies to her advertisement, or else found herself ; let the sheet fall partially, and waited to be ad- 
supplanted by some one with more numerous } dressed. 
references. Her purse, meantime, was rapidly} ‘I called, sir,” said Dora, who had not even 
sinking. She grew heart-sick at the prospect of ; been invited to take a seat, and she spoke with 
approaching poverty. Her cheek became thir, difficulty, for she trembled all over, ‘‘I called to 
and her nerves shattered by the constant “esl see if you wanted a shopwoman.” 
sure of anxiety and the want of her mountain air. The man had never taken his gaze from her 
At last she felt the necessity of seeking a! since she first entered, but had continued to re- 
cheaper boarding-house; and, with much diffi- } , gard her with his keen, hawk like eye. His look 
culty, she found one; for everybody was suspi-} was not rude, however, only penetrating. He 
cious of a female so young and lonely, and who } appeared to be one used to reading character 
had nether family nor friends to refer to. In} at a glance, and his impressions seemed to be 
two or three instances her application was rudely } favorable on the whole. 
repulsed with insult. He moved to a side-door, leading into another 
Her next resource was to obtain a situation as } ) room, still, however, carrying the paper; and, for 
saleswoman in a store. Of all modes of employ- & moment, conversed with somebody, probably a 
ment this was one of the most repugnant to her, } partner. When he came back there was a shade 
because of its publicity; but necessity is a hard } of regret on his face. 
task-master. With a trembling heart, therefore, } «I’m sorry to say, miss,” he said, “that there 
she set out, one morning, to seek a place of this ; are no vacancies in our sales-room, and that the 
character. { first three that occur are promised in advance. 
She first went to a large and fashionable ware- } There is always an effort made to get situations 
house, on one of the principal promenades. It} in a large establishment like this.” He spoke 
was @ palace, rather thana store. It was crowded, ; these words with some complacency. 
apparently from morning till night, with buyers;} With a sinking heart Dora turned away. She 
and the number of clerks and shopwomen seemed } had built so much on this application, she had 
incredible. Dora fancied that, in so large an} considered success so certain, that her failure 
establishment, room could easily be found for } almost overcame her. How she got out of the 
one more; and she made up her mind, in order : store she never knew, for her head swam and 
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her limbs tottered, till she thought she should; the miserable suffer, and they will become as 
faint away. reduced in strength, and as despondent as the 

But, after a few minutes in the open air, her } most hopeless. 
energies rallied. Employment she must have, “Oh! little did I think it would come to this,” 
and that at once. Her purse would not hold out } said Dora, with tears,as she sat in her room, 
for another month, and it would never do to wait } counting over and over the contents of her purse. 
till all was gone. No! she must find work im-} ‘Only ten dollars left, and no prospect of em- 
mediately. So she choked down her rising pride, ployment. It is no longer a question of self-de- 
and entered another celebrated store. Alas! her } nial, it is one of starvation.” 
reception here was ruder than before. Theprin-; And then she leaned her head on her hand, 
cipal, when he found the object of her visit, turned ; and fied, in fancy, to the old cottage, and to the 
his back snappishly upon her, muttering some-} happy times when, with Paul and her father, she 
thing about there being ‘‘a dozen such applica- } had watched the evening star in the west, or 
tions daily.” The next place was no better. At} looked for the moon rising above the tree-tops. 
the fourth she was treated civilly, but had equal } The vision of those delicious evenings made her 
ill-success. Nevertheless she kept on, resolute } present desolation more terrible than ever. Big 
to persevere while there was a shadow of hope; tears gathered in her eyes and rolled heavily 
and twilight at last surprised her still engaged } down her cheek, falling on the table with a dead 
in her wearisome task. She had now entered } sound like the first drops of a thunder-shower. 
one of the third-rate streets, with the faint hope She thought of the quiet grave-yard, and of 
that, in some humble shop, she might find em-} her father sleeping there at rest. She thought 
ployment. of the venerable church, of the ancient oaks, of 

“Well, what d’ye want?” the placid pond, and, for a moment, she wished 

This was the question that greeted her, as she ; herself sleeping, in her coffin, side by side with 
stood at the counter of one of these stores. The ; her parent. But the impious thought was cast 
speaker was a short, thick-set, sullen, coarse-} from her almost as soon as the tempter suggested 
looking man, who had come forward at first as; it. 
blandly as he could, thinking he had a customer, ‘‘Father Almighty,” she cried, sinking to her 
but who, on detecting, from the expression of} knees, ‘‘save me, save me from these terrible 
Dora’s face, that a suppliant, not a buyer, was} thoughts. Give me strength to drink this cup 
before him, thus spoke. of suffering. Oh! thou who art the orphan’s 

Dora, in faint words, for she was weak with the } friend, I know thou wilt interpose in thine own 
day’s walking, and weaker still with its crushing} good time: and, till then teach me to bear all 
disappointments, stated her object. meekly, as He, the sinless one, bore railings and 

“No, I don’t want anybody,” said the man, } buffetings for me.” 
hastily. ‘I’ve the devil’s own time to getalong} She arose refreshed, and with new courage. 
myself: the big stores eat up all the trade from } That night, too, she slept sweetly. Dreams of 
the little ones.” the old times came to her in vision. She walked 

Dora, faint and hopeless, stood for a moment} with her father, down the leafly road, while Paul 
to rest her weary limbs, holding to the counter. { smiled lcvingly upon her. Then the scene 

‘‘Why don’t you go?” said the man, angrily. } changed. Heaven, with its glories, its peace, 
“T tell you I’m not wanting any help. Come, } its intmaculate felicity, was about her; and her 
walk. I believe, by —, you’re a street tramper, } father, shining in white robes, came to her and 
and want to steal my goods.” bade her be comforted. 

He took up the yard-stick, as he spoke, and ‘“‘T will give way no more,” she said, when she 
made a threatening step forward. In terror, } awoke at dawn, ‘‘at least I will struggle bravely 
disgust and despair Dora turned away and hur-} to keep up. Heavenly Father, I thank thee,”’ 
ried from the shop. The man, soured by want} she said, fervently, ‘‘for the blessed vision of the 
of success, which he attributed to a competition } night. And oh! my own dear parent, if indeed 
he could not meet, but which was traceable as} you still watch over me, be near to cheer and 
well to his own surly manner, was like a savage } comfort me in my deep distress.” ? 
beast: at least so he seemed to Dora. That day week she removed to another and 

That night, for the first time, Dora really de- } still cheaper boarding-house. It was located in 
spaired. Her health had been broken down, by } a narrow, side-street, and was chiefly patronised 
long weeks of anxiety; and, with health, her} by seamstresses and other female operatives. 
energetic spirits had also fled. It is ever so. } Its inducements to Dora were the low price and 
The happy feel competent for any trial. And} the tidiness of the dwelling. 
why? Because their physical energies sustain} She had now sunk to that depth of despair 
their mental ones. But let them once suffer, as} that any sort of employment would have been 
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welcome to her. Starvation stared her so closely 
in the face that, in order to stave it off awhile, she 
pawned such of her apparel as she could spare, 
leaving herself only a thin shawl! for the bitter 
winter weather that was approaching. She re- 
solved, at last, to apply for a servant’s place, 
every other resource having been exhausted. 

Accordingly she went to an intelligence office, 
paid her fee, and was referred to a lady who 
wished a chamber-maid. 

Dora, though pale and thin, had still an air so 
different from a servant in search of a place, 
that, when she knocked at the house to which 
she had been sent, she was ushered into the 
parlor. 

It was a spacious room, and splendidly fur- 
nished. Damask lounges, Saxony carpets, lace 
curtains, statuettes, and all the other elegancies 
of wealth and taste were scattered, in picturesque 
negligence, about the apartment. On the carved 
centre-table stood a prayer-book, bound in purple 
velvet, with gold clasps: and near at hand, some- 
what ostentatiously exhibited, was an embroidery 
frame, with a rich altar-cloth half worked. 

Directly the mistress of the mansion entered 
the room, clad in an exquisite morning gown, 
and her whole air full of high-bred lassitude. 
She bowed courteously to Dora, but waited for 
the visitor to speak. 

**T am told, ma’am,” said Dora, ‘‘that you are 
in want of a chamber-maid.” 

The start of surprise and hauteur, with which 
the fine lady rose from her seat, was the most 
natural -thing she had been guilty of for a long 
time. She crossed the room hurriedly, her deli- 
cate slippers scarcely making an impression on 
the carpet, and vigorously rang the bell. A ser- 
vant hastened at the summons. 

‘Show this girl out into the kitchen,” she 
said, ‘“‘send for the housekeeper—the young 
woman is wanting the chamber-maid’s place— 
but you may tell Mrs. Moore she won’t do— 
she’s so shocked my nerves, that I shall never 
be able to endure her sight.” And dropping, 
with a fidget, into a luxurious fauteuil, she 
picked up a superb feather fan, and began fan- 
ning herself rapidly. 

The footman understood the hint, and without 
further ado hustled Dora out of the house, as if 
she had been a being of a different order from 
his elegant and nervous mistress. 

Many more scenes like the above Dora had to 
go through. Most generally she failed, because 
she had no reference. Some refused her for her 


confession that she had never before ‘lived out:” 
others thought her too young, and, therefore, 
presumed she was too giddy; and a few brutally 
told her that they believed she sought a place 
only to get opportunities to steal, ‘‘a pretty face, 


and just such a story of being without friends 
had taken them in once before, and they didn’t 
think they should be caught again.” 

What to do now she could not tell. She was 
at the end of her resources, and in three weeks 
she would be penniless. To crown all, one even- 
ing, as she was coming home from a fruitless 
search after employment, she stopped to buy 
some thread, and, in putting her purse back into 
her pocket, let it fall to the ground. At least, 
on reaching her lodgings, she missed it, and could 
account for its loss in no other way. She hur- 
: ried back, late as it was, to the little shop where 
¢She had made her purchase, but the woman who 
‘ kept it, knew nothing, or affected to know noth- 
‘ing of the missing money. All the way home, 
‘ Dora carefully scrutinized the pavement, going 
‘and returning many times, until at last, a rude 
stranger addressing her coarsely, she hurried to 
¢ her lodgings in affright. 

The blow almost stunned her. She was now 
‘ literally penniless, a beggar in the full sense of 
¢the term. Where to turn, whither to look, she 
‘knew not. The crisis she had so long feared, 
{had come, and she might, for all she knew, be 
‘ turned into the streets to morrow. 

For she now recollected that her week’s board 
was up that very evening; and by morning, at 
furthest, the landlady would be demanding it. 
Suddenly a thought struck her: it.appeared a 
last ray of hope; and, like one drowning, she 
clutched at the idea eagerly. 

During the long hours she had spent, for weeks 
past, in her room, she had been engaged in em- 
broidering a handkerchief, a kind of work ia 
which she greatly excelled. It had been in buy- 
ing thread for this very employment that she had 
lost her purse. It now struck her that, though 
the handkerchief was still unfinished, she might 
find some store-keeper liberal enough to advance 
a small sum on it, leaving the balance to remain 
until she could complete the work. Flattering 
herself with this hope, she retired early to rest, 
for she had, now for three days, denied herself a 
fire,in order to economize, and she felt chilled 
through. 

With early dawn she awoke, dressed, and went 
out, without waiting for breakfast. She had 
passed a wakeful night. She could neither sleep, 
nor eat, indeed, until she knew the result of this 
last experiment. 

It was a bitter morning, in the dead of winter. 
A storm of sleet had set in during the night, and 
was still raging, the rain and hail driving in wild 
gusts downward, and freezing as soon as it fell. 
The pavements were sheeted an inch deep with 
ice, so that the few pedestrians abroad took to the 
carriage-way for a safer footing. Everywhere 
the trees were borne down, and in some places 
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broken by the weight of frozen hail. Icicles, 
huge and fantastic, depended from the eaves of 
the houses. The wind howled dismally around 
the corners, rattled through the loose shutters, 
and shrieked shrilly down the long streets. It 
was a day when one would not have turned a 
murderer from his doors; and for squares on 
squares not a vehicle could be seen, or a human 
being met. 

Dora carried an old, faded umbrella, but it was 
soon coated with a thick covering of frozen sleet; 
and, with difficulty, more than once, could she 
prevent it being turned inside out by the wind. 
A thin shawl was her sole protection against the 
cold and wet. At every step the icy fringe of 
this light, summer covering rattled on her stiff 
and frozen frock. Frequently, as she passed 
along, the servant girls came to their doors, to 
go on hasty errands, but after a glance at the 
tempest turned back into the house, though not 
without a sympathizing look after Dora. Now 
a gust of wind dashing the sleet into her face, 
almost blinded her for a moment; and now a 
blast, whirling around a corner, drove her, hurry- 
ing and trembling, before it. 

For more than two hours she wandered up and 
down, offering her handkerchief for sale; but 
without success. Nobody would even look at it. 
“They did not want unfinished work,” said some. 
Others replied crustily that ‘‘they never bought 
any but French handkerchiefs.” 

At last Dora, hopeless and heart-broken, turned 
to go home. But how should she meet her land- 
Indy? She had walked briskly on, as briskly as 
the storm would allow, while a hope of success 
remained; but now she moved wearily, as if 
dreading to reach the end of her journey. Even 
that bitter tempest was welcome to her in pre- 


‘ference to facing her angry debtor. 


She reached her boarding-house at last. Has- 
tily entering, she passed along a narrow hall, and 
up a crooked staircase, until she reached a back 
garret, looking down into a confined yard. A 
cot bedstead, a table, a single chair, and her trunk 
formed the furniture of the room, the walls of 
which, on this day, were damp with moisture. 
Dora wearily threw off her bonnet and shawl, 
and then, sinking on the chair, leaned her arms 
on the table and buried her face in her hands. 

She had scarcely done this, when her compo- 
sure gave way entirely. Wild sobs shook her 
frame: and, at last, her anguish found vent in 
words. 

“Oh! Father in heaven,” she said, lifting her 
face above, ‘is there none to help? Hast thou, 
too, deserted me?” 

Again a tempest of sobs shook her, choking all 
utterance. 

“No work—no money—no friends,” she re- 
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sumed, after awhile, “and no hope. Oh! Lord 
Almighty have mercy.” 

She groaned aloud. A knock at the door 
startled her, even in her great anguish. 

She rose to her feet, looked wildly around, 
and the knock being repeated, hastily brushed 
the tears from her eyes, and by a mighty effort 
choked down her sobs. 

*«Come in,” she said, firmly, nerving herself to 
meet the worst. 

But her heart shook nevertheless, for she fore- 
boded it was the landlady. - 

Her fears proved correct. The door opened, 
and the landlady entered. Dora gave a hasty 
glance at the intruder, and thought she had 
never seen a countenance in which so little sym- 
pathy was uppermost. 

The landlady, indeed, was not very prepossess- 
ing. She was between fifty and sixty years old, 
and had never been beautiful; but now her face 
was furrowed by a life of toil and care, till every 
feature was as hard, and seemingly as cold as a 
rock. A pair of small grey eyes, of the kind 
that look right through you, fixed themselves, at 
once, searchingly on Dora. Their expression, it 
was difficult to analyze: it might be cupidity, or 
avarice, or both; but it was certainly not kind- 
ness. Perkaps suspicion is the word that best 
describes it. 

Dora had promptly offered the landlady her 
chair. But the attention was declined gruffly. 

“T want no foolish ceremony, young woman,” 
began the landlady immediately, after a sharp 
glance around, at the end of which she fixed her 
eyes again keenly on Dora, ‘‘I suppose you guess 
my object. I came for the week’s board, due 
last night, and which ought to have been paid 
then.” 

Dora’ colored to the temples, her whole frame 
trembling nervously. She felt that those sharp, 
twinkling eyes had penetrated her secret already. 
She looked down, then sideways, then glanced 
timidly at the landlady. She could not meet the 
eye of her visitor. Never before had she wanted 
courage, but now she almost wished the floor 
would open and swallow her. 

“Well?” 

It was the landlady that spoke; and she ele- 
vated her eyebrows. 

**T—I cannot,” began Dora, stammeringly, still 
looking down. 

But her visitor sharply interrupted her. 

*¢ What, the old story? No money, isit? Then 
allow me to ask, young woman,” she cried, ‘what 
right had you to hire my garret? I’d scarcely 
go wrong to give you over to the constable for a 
vagabond.” 

There was a time when Dora’s haughty spirit 
would have resented language like this; but now, 
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physically worn out and unnerved, she only burst , to foot, with eyident interest. 


into hysterical sobbing. 


RADARS 


And now, for the 


; first time, she noticed Dora’s wet dress. 


‘‘Humph!” said the landlady, with something } ‘‘Why didn’t you come down stairs to the 


of a sneer. 


‘ fire?” she said. 


“You haven’t been sitting, all 


For awhile Dora sobbed uncontrollably. But this while, in that wet frock? And without a 


at last she essayed to speak, for the landlady ; bit of breakfast either? 


Why, you crazy child, 


stood evidently waiting on her, an incredulous ¢ you’ll be sick yet.” 


curl upon her lip. 


‘TI didn’t mean,” said Dora, ‘‘to defraud you 
—indeed, ma’am, I didn’t—but last night I lost 
I’ve been out seeking work—or try- 


my purse. 


She spoke roughly, but still not as she had 
spoken; and taking Dora by the arm she fairly 
pushed her out of the room. 

‘‘Here—come into my chamber,” she said, 


ing to sell a handkerchief I embroidered—but I ; pausing at the first landing, and opening a door. 


couldn’t get anything to do.” 


All this had been said brokenly. And now, as 


‘I always keep a little fire in my own room, for 
I like to be alone, when I am not busy down 


another rush of shame at her indebtedness swept ; stairs.” 


over her, she gave away again to irresistible sobs. 

For some time yet the landlady watched her, 
but finally spoke. 
rently on a strange subject. 


‘ but exceedingly neat. 
It was abruptly, and appa- ; heat, stood in front of the fire-place; and close 


It was a small chamber, and plainly furnished; 
A stove, now at a red- 


by it was a little, old-fashioned round table, on 


‘‘How many days,” she said, ‘‘since you have ; Which stood a work-box, a half-knit stocking, 


had fire here?” 

“‘ Three.” 

‘*You couldn’t have had much in your purse, 
then, or you wouldn’t have frozen for three days 
up here.” 

At this fresh imputation, as Dora thought it, 
on her honesty, the orphan roused up. The first 
burst of shame had passed, and indignation at 
this brutal treatment began to supplant every 
other feeling. Her eyes flashed as she answered, 

‘‘Had I intended to defraud you, ma’am, I 
would not have worked here till my fingers were 
benumbed with cold—but I should have had a 
fire and been comfortable, for the time, at least.” 

At this spirited reply the landlady stared on 
Dora with surprise, not unmixed with admira- 
tion. And, in truth, the orphan girl at that mo- 
ment, looked positively grand. Her dilated form, 
her proud head, her blazing eyes, and her arms 
extended defyingly, reminded one of a haughty 
queen, repelling insult, rather than of a debtor 
replying to a creditor’s taunt. 

But the landlady had not meant what Dora had 
supposed, and she spoke in a milder tone. 

‘“‘There’s no need of getting into a passion, 
miss,” she said, ‘‘you mistake me. But you say 
you have been embroidering—let me see what 
you’ve done.” 

Dora brought out the handkerchief, which the 
landlady turned over and over, carefully examin- 
ing it. Not satisfied with this, she sat down, 
took out her spectacles, wiped them carefully, 
and then proceeded to scrutinize the work again. 
As she spread the handkerchief on the table, the 
Bible was in her way. She took it up, turned 
to the back to see what book it was, gave a quick, 
sharp glance at Dora, and then bent to her task. 
The result appeared to be satisfactory, for, when 
she had concluded, she looked at Dora, from head 
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and, strangest of all, as Dora thought, a large, 
well-thumbed Bible. 

“Sit there,” said the landlady, putting a chair 
close to the stove, ‘‘put these on your feet,” she 
added, producing a pair of dry stockings and 
slippers. ‘And now dry your clothes, while I 
mix you a little medicine.” 

With that this eccentric creature bustled to a 
closet, took out a small bottle, and pouring some- 


‘thing from it into a tumbler, added sugar, and 


then hot water, which boiled in a hissing kettle 
on the stove. The whole she stirred briskly with 
a silver tea-spoon. 

‘‘There, drink this,” she said: and, as Dora 
hesitated, she added, authoritatively, ‘‘I know 
best what’s good for you. Why you’ll be having 
the quinsey, or a fever, or perhaps a consumption. 
Many a one, stouter than you, has died of sitting 
in wet stockings for half the time.” 

There was so much real kindness in her manner 
now, notwithstanding the rough way in which she 
spoke, that Dora drank the draught off without 
any reply except a grateful look. - 

‘‘Now you’ll feel better,” said the landlady, 
putting down the glass, and fetching a footstool, 
which she knelt to place for Dora. ‘And so, if 
you please, we’ll proceed to business.” 

Dora, who was ready to shed tears again at this 
unexpected kindness, now felt her heart flutter 
once more; but the first words of the landlady 
re-assured her. 

“I’m a rough woman, miss, as you’ve seen,” 
she said, ‘but it’s not always a cold heart, or 
a hard one that is concealed under a wrinkled 
face.” Dora felt the reproof. ‘Those who are 
honest, as I believe you to be, have nothing to 
fear from me. If I spoke harshly to you, up 


stairs, it was because I did not know you; and 
one who keeps a boarding-house for poor folk, 
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as I do, learns to be suspicious, for between the ; one must know some fine lady, and even then she 
idle and the wicked,” and she shook her head } would buy it for charity as much as anything else. 
sadly, ‘‘half of one’s lodgers cheat whenever they ; They embroider these things so much cheaper in 
can.” the old country that such work don’t pay here.” 

Big tears were now slowly welling from Dora’s; Dora heard this with a sigh. She had caleu- 
eyes and rolling down her cheeks. This kind- ; lated much on that handkerchief. 
ness where she had looked for harshness, this; ‘‘But,” continued the landlady, ‘‘there are 
friendliness when her desolation had reached its ; other things you can do. Not anything, indeed, 
climax, affected her, in her low, weak state, more ; that will pay very well,” she said, sadly, ‘for 
than all the sorrows she had endured since she ; wages get worse every year, and what will be- 
came to the city. So she sat looking at the red come of poor people by-and-bye, nobody knows.” 
stove through her dim eyes, yet feeling inde-{ She went on, after a pause, in which she seemed 
scribably happy. to think. 

‘‘When you answered me so truly that, if you “I’ve a young woman boarding with me, about 
had intended to cheat me,” resumed the land- ; your own age, who sews for the tailor shops, and 
lady, moving about the room, setting things to } she can get you steady work, I guess; for I heard 
rights mechanically, ‘‘you would not have sat, ; her say, only this morning, that they were very 
three days, without a fire, I began to fear that I; busy now. It wouldn’t take you long to learn. 
had mistaken your character; and when I found, { You can sew?” 
on your table, a Bible that looked as if it had; She looked inquiringly as she spoke, at Dora’s 
been read, I knew it*for a certainty. God bless ; hands, but when she saw how small they were, 
you, darling,” she said, suddenly, as, for the first ; her sanguine tone fell. 
time, she noticed Dora’s silent tears, ‘‘don’t take “Oh! yes, I can sew,” said Dora, quickly, 
it so to heart. I’ve been withou§a penny more ‘ holding up her finger, blue with thread-marks, 
than once myself, and know what it is; and I ; ‘‘see!” 
hadn’t a friend either, which you have, and will; The landlady smiled approvingly, shaking her 
have, as long as you deserve it, in me.” head. 

She spoke with some emotion, and as she *‘ Well then,” she said, ‘“‘we’ll soon fixit. The 
ceased, she placed her hand on Dora’s shoulder. wages are low, very low, but even slop work is 
As if by an uncontrollable impulse the poor girl } better than nothing. The fact is the master 
suddenly seized it, drew it to her mouth, and } tailors want all the profit. There’s Mr. Thomas- 
kissed it. That old withered hand was fairer to } ton, whom you’ll work for,” she continued, in- 
her, at that moment, than the most beautiful one dignantly, ‘he rides in his carriage and drinks 
in the world. champagne every day, they say—while hundreds 

The good landlady seemed ashamed of the }like you and Susan can scarcely support them- 
mute homage thus paid to her. She hastily } selves on the wages he pays. But there’s a time 
withdrew the hand, and said, of reckoning coming for him,” said this kind, 

“Render thanks, my dear, to the Creator, not ; eccentric old creature, her sharp grey eyes flash- 
to the creature. I am but poor worm of the ; ing under the contracted brows. {‘It’s such as 
dust, who am as often unjust as just to my fellow } him the apostle means, when he says, ‘go to ye 
creatures; and I onght now to be asking your } rich men, weep and howl,’ or the Lord Jesus 
pardon for speaking so harshly to you, up stairs, } himself, when he declared ‘that a rich man should 
instead of receiving this reverence. However,” } scarcely enter the kingdom of heaven.’ So take 
she continued, and she drew the back of her hand ; heart, miss: the wicked shall not always prevail.” 
hastily across her eye, as if she was herself not; Dora looked up insurprise. There was an ear- 
unaffected, ‘this is not business. I’m disposed } nestness, almost an enthusiasm in the speaker’s 
to be your friend, but I’m not rich myself, or I ; manner, that bespoke the deep-rooted nature of 
wouldn’t be keeping a cheap boarding-house,” ; her convictions. Her use of Scriptural language 
and she gave an almost imperceptible sigh; then, {had nothing of cant, but was apparently the 
resuming with more cheerfulness, added, ‘‘and } natural expression of one, whose reading had 
so we must put our heads together to see what } been confined almost entirely to the Bible. 
we can get for you todo. You shan’t starve,or; ‘‘Come,” said the landlady, noticing Dora’s 
freeze, but, if I know you, you don’t want to be 3 strange look, and half smiling, if one so grim 
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beholden to any one.” in face could be said to smile, ‘‘I must not talk 
‘I will do anything,” said Dora, eagerly. ‘‘1 § this way, or I willfrighten you. But you’d think 
have tried everywhere, but in vain.” strongly too, if you’d suffered so long. I want 


«This handkerchief is very pretty work,” said } to hear your story, for your manners show you to 
the landlady, taking it up from the table, where { be born a lady, and from your dress and poverty 
she had laid it, “but to find a customer for it} I suppose you are an orphan. Speak, my dear, 
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and tell me all. Even if I am mistaken, and you; was Grecian, even to that great defect of the 
are homeless because you have done wrong, you } classic model, the low forehead. Dora concluded, 


need not fear to speak.” 


And Dora, won by this strange kindness, did } 
All, at least, except what } 


? 
) 


speak, and told all. 
related to Paul. To that maiden delicacy fore- 


bade her even alluding. | 
Before she had finished, the landlady was sit- } 


ting, with Dora’s hand in hers, tears falling fast 
from those eyes which Dora, but an hour before, 


at once, that her new friend was amiable, though 
not, perhaps, very talented. 

“‘T hope we shall be very good friends,” said 
Dora, kissing her. ‘‘I owe you thanks already, 
for Mrs. Harper has promised, in your behalf, 
that you will introduce me at Mr. Thomaston’s.” 

Susan smiled delightedly. 

“Oh! don’t say a word,” she cried, ‘I’m sure 


had thought so pitiless. I’m the obliged person. I’ve so long wanted to 
When she had coneluded, the landlady, after a } know you better, Miss Atherton; there was some- 
pause, spoke, thing high and grand about you: not haughtiness, 
‘Well, my dear, there is nothing, in all you I don’t mean; but something like a real lady; 
have told me, pleases. me so well as to discover, ; and it was that which kept me from speaking to 
from the way you speak, that you fear God. I} you, as I would have done to any other, though 
am an old woman, and have seen my share of } I was dying to do it a dozen times. Ill go with 
sorrow in my time. A husband, and two dear} you to Thomaston’s to-morrow. But its a hard 
children have been, for twenty years, in heaven, } life,” she said, with a sigh. 
I trust; while I have been left alone, to fight with } ‘We can’t have everything as we wish, in this 
poverty, and even to suffer, at times, from sheer world,” said Mrs. Harper, sententiously, ‘‘or I 
destitution. Nothing but my Bible could have } wouldn’t be keeping a boarding-house in my old 
supported me through all this. It has told me age. But I’m thankful to have that.” 
that the righteous shall never be forsaken, or} ‘Oh! to begsure,” volubly continued Susan. 
their seed left to beg bread. I have still to work } ‘“‘One’s thankful, and all that, but still, when my 
for my living indeed, and expect to work till I } shoulder aches, as it does sometimes, and when 
die; but I have a comfortable home, when others } my eyes grow weary, I think it hard that I should 
are starving—the Lord, and he alone, have thanks } not have been born rich, and had a carriage to 


therefor! I’ve a little, too, to help others. But ; 
don’t thank me, darling,” she said, putting up 
her hand, as she saw Dora’s grateful look, ‘for } 
what I have done for you, but rather the Master, ; 
whose talent I strive not to bury.” ; 

“But now,” she said, changing the theme, “TI } 
must leave you, to attend to preparing dinner. | 
You need rest—stay here meanwhile. When 1} 
come back I will bring Susan with me.” She} 
departed as she spoke. 3 

Left to herself, Dora’s heart went out in grati- } 
tude to heaven. Gradually, however, she sank } 
away into slumber. The hot fire, combined with ! 
her physical exhaustion, made her irresistibly } 
drowsy, so that she did not rotse up till the land- 
lady returned, more than an hour after. 

“*You’ve had a nice sleep, I see,” said the 
bustling, kind old woman, “and feel quite a dif- 
ferent being, I don’t doubt. I’ve brought Susan 
with me.” 

She introduced the two girls, who mutually 
took a survey of each other. Dora had met her 
new acquaintance’ before at table, but had never 
exchanged more than a few words with her. 
Now, however, she looked at her critically. 

Susan Moore was a tall, thin, graceful girl, 
dressed with much taste, though necessarily in 
the plainest materials. But she had a figure to 
set off even a common print, which was what she 
wore. Her complexion was brilliant, and her 
eyes of a lively blue. The contour of her head ' 





ride in.” 

“And plenty of fine dresses,” said Mrs. Har- 
per, smiling significantly, and shaking her head. 
“Ah! Susan, I’m afraid that’s your especial 
weakness. You’re a good girl, but a little vain.” 

Susan did not seem to resent the characteristic 
bluntness of the landlady: she had probably be- 
come accustomed to it, by this time. She an- 
swered, 

“T own I like elegant dresses; why shouldn’t 
I? It’s better to look nice than old-fashioned, 
isn’t it?” 

If Dora had expressed her thoughts, at that 
moment, she would have told Susan that her 
dress, though fashionable, was less nice than it 
might be. But Mrs. Harper was not so for- 
bearing. 

* All very well, my child,” she said, “but I’d 
rather see a girl look old-fashioned than untidy, 
which you do sometimes, Susan, as you know. 
But that’s not exactly what I meant either. It’s 
the thought, and time, and money you consume 
on your dress, my dear, all of which might be 
given more profitably to other things. The Lord 
meant us to look as beautiful as we could, no 
doubt; but he didn’t mean we should place too 
much store on it:—and that’s what he intended 
when he said, ‘consider the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin.’ This 
vanity, Susan, leads many a poor girl into 
trouble.” 
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Susan colored at this plain speaking, and re- 
torted a little sharply, 

“TI don’t see, Mrs. Harper, what the Bible has 
to do with a girl’s dressing as handsomely as she 
can. You’re always quoting the Bible.” 

The landlady looked at the speaker, and re- 
plied more mildly than was her wont, 

“It has a great deal to do with it, my dear. 
If you read your Bible more, Susan, you wouldn’t 
waste your money on foolish dress; but would 
lay by a little store for a rainy day.” 

“I’d like to know how I could do that,” re- 
plied Susan, ‘‘on two dollars a week, and some- 
times even less? I’ve as good a right to dress 
well, with my own money, as others. And its 
unjust, I repeat, that I have to work so hard for 
that money, when so many, no better than I, 
have nothing to do, all day, but dress in hand- 
some clothes, ride about shopping, or go to the 
theatre or opera when they please. Don’t you 
think so, Miss Atherton?” 

She turned eagerly to Dora as she spoke. 
Susan had often endured Mrs. Harper’s scold- 
ings, as she called them, before; but never, as 
now, in the presence of a third party whose good 
opinion she desired to propitiate. She was anx- 
ious to have Dora on her side. 

Thus appealed to, Dora answered frankly, 

“I’m afraid, Susan, that the rich, if we only 
knew it, have their troubles as well as we; and 
that, in the distribution of happiness, they do 
not have much the advantage of us.” 

**You don’t mean it?” 

Her eyes were wide open with amazement. 
She had evidently never imagined the possibility 
of such a thing. 

Dora smiled, and continued, 

‘‘They don’t suffer, as we do, from poverty. 
They don’t have to work for bread, when they 
are worn out with fatigue. -But they have other 
troubles—idleness, for instance——”’ 

«‘Idleness. Oh! I wish I had that trouble.” 


‘And Susan fairly clapped her hands. 


**Yes! ennui, as the French call it.” And 
then, reflecting that Susan did not know French, 
and might think her vain-glorious, she blushed 
and continued, ‘‘I mean that time hangs heavy 
on their hands. The want of occupation, proper 
exercise of mind and body, leads to a thousand 
undefinable ailments. Nowhere have physicians 
so many patients as among the women of the 
upper classes.” 

“That’s just what I have often thought,” said 
Mrs. Harper, admiringly, ‘‘but I never could have 
expressed it so well. And now I must go, for 

‘time is precious with me: the table has yet to be 
set.” 

«And I must go back to that velveteen,” said 
Susan, with a rueful face, and she would have 





complained more, but that she was a little crest- 
fallen. ‘‘I must sew fast to make up for this 
half hour.” 

The next morning was bright and clear. The 
sun came out resplendent, and every icicle glit- 
tered gloriously, while the trees in the public 
squares shone like a forest of diemonds. 

As soon as breakfast was despatched, Susan 
and Dora set out for Mr. Thomaston’s. 

The clothing emporium, as its proprietor mag- 
niloquently called it, was a seven story granite 
building, with a gilded cupola on the top. Any 
number of coats and other garments fluttered 
from the windows and doors, while huge signs at 
every story announced the cheapness, excellence 
and fashionable pattern of the articles for sale. 

As Dora and her companion entered the door 
they saw a tall, big-whiskered man, with a face 
eloquent of good living, standing picking his teeth 
just inside the entrance. Nearly a dozen clerks 
flitted about the spacious store, or stood behind 
the counters in readiness to wait on customers. 
The establishment, indeed, was one of the largest 
in the city, and conducted, as the proprietor ad- 
vertised, ‘‘on the most liberal principles:” in 
other words he studied to sell cheaper than his 
neighbors, by compelling his workwomen to labor 
for lower wages; and, by adhering to this simple 
rule, he had already amassed a large fortune. 

He did not deign to notice the two girls. In 
fact, he was too intensely absorbed in thinking 
of the excelient breakfast from which he had just 
risen. 

Susan led the way toward the back of the 
store, where a short, untidy-looking man, in a 
pair of slippers down at the heel, and a shaggy 
head of uncombed hair, received Susan’s bundle, 
the contents of which he examined, preparatory 
to paying for it. 

**You don’t sew as neatly as you did at first,” 
he said, gruffly. ‘‘Better take more pains, next 
time, miss, or when work gets scarcer you’ll find 
yourself on the list of those to be discharged.” 

Susan tossed her head and pouted, but said 
nothing. The man proceeded to pay her, and 
then made up another bundle. When he had 
done this, Susan introduced Dora; and explained 
the purport of her visit. 

“Ah! very well, she can have something on 
trial,” he said, after a short scrutiny of the new 
applicant. ‘You understand the terms?” he 
continued, addressing Dora, ‘‘any damage done 
to the cloth to be paid for; and your work cash, 
as soon as delivered. Them’s our rules. We 
don’t keep a long account, and then cheat the 
workwomen, like some of our neighbors; but give 
a fair price and pay up on delivery.” 

Dora was glad to escape from this temple of 
Mammon. The coarse vulgarity of the foreman, 
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visible in his dress and face, as well as in his } 
tone, was only surpassed by the innate vulgarity 
of the proprietor, which even his fine dress — } 
person was standing directly in their way, and 


not conceal. 
‘¢Well, how do you like your work?” said Mrs. 
Harper, coming into the room, just before dinner ’ 
—she had insisted on Dora’s sewing in her cham- } 
ber, so as to have the benefit of a stove—‘‘its a } 


hard life, harder for you than Susan, though you } 
make no complaint.” } 


Dora looked cheerfully up. 

«‘T have done so much,” she said, holding up } 
her work. ‘Not a very promising beginning, } 
but I hope to succeed better, by-and-bye. I} 
shall not earn enough to pay my board, the first ’ 
week, though, since you’ve agreed to trust me, } 
I’ve no doubt I shall do it eventually.” } 

“I’m glad to see you so hopeful,” replied } 
Mrs. Harper. ‘I was afraid you would be dis- } 
couraged.” 

“T believe I’m naturally of a sanguine tem- } 
perament,” said Dora, smiling. ‘‘Butif I wasn’t, } 
what would be the use of regrets? Though I’ve } 
been thinking, as I sat here, that if I was a rich : 
lady, I should endeavor to do something for my ' 
poorer sisters, who are forced to sew, from one } 
year’s end to another, for the paltry pittance the 
tailor shops and furnishing establishments give.” : 

‘“‘Shirt making pays even worse than this,” } 
said the landlady, with a sigh, laying down the } 
work. ‘I don’t know what will be the end of ; 
it; for it gets worse every year; and already ' 
many a weak-hearted girl, who has not had good 
parents to give her fixed principles, has taken } 
the wages of sin as preferable to this killing » 
labor.” She spoke bitterly. But, after.a pause, } 
resumed in a more natural tone, ‘‘you sew well, 
my dear.” 

‘¢ Almost too well for such pay, you would say, 
replied Dora, looking pleasantly up. “Thirty | 
cents for these pantaloons, and twenty-five cents 
for that vest, which I have not yet begun. But } 
the smallness of the wages should be no excuse 
for slighting the work.” 

“You are right, my child.” 

Two days after Dora accompanied Susan again | 
to the clothing emporium. It was about noon } 
when they set out. A deep snow, the first of the } 
season, had fallen the night before, and the great } 
thoroughfare, through which part of their way ; 
led, was alive with sleighs. The gay equipages, 
darting hither and thither, with their jingling ; 
bells, spirited horses, and freight of youth and } 
beauty, gave the usually humdrum street a most } 
animated appearance. As they approached Mr. 
Thomaston’s, a beautiful vehicle, shaped in front } 
like a swan, and drawn by a bay horse of enor- } 


; 
; 


} 


mous stride, shot past them, whizzing over the } ; ment, with some embarrassment. 


> head. 
he go, on the road, in two forty?” 


; drowsy Conestogas.” 


a fashionably dressed young man sprang out and 
entered. 
When Dora and Susan opened the door, this 


in moving aside, he recognized Susan, to whom 
he familiarly nodded. This induced Dora to look 
at him again. 

He was tall and rather graceful, but dressed 
with a second-rate coxcombry, that Dora could 
not help contrasting with the simple elegance of 
Paul’s attire. His vest was deep, his coat cut 
; very long in the skirt, and he wore a cravat tied 
in an enormous bow. A steeple hat, with a flat, 
) and rather broad brim, surmounted a hand- 
some, though sensual-looking face, without whis- 
kers or beard, but displaying a carefully trimmed 
moustache. At this instant Mr. Thomaston him- 
self came down the store, and addressed the 
young man: and now Dora knew them, from the 
strong family likeness, to be father and son. The 
younger was a fop, and the senior a glutton; and 
} this, besides the disparity of years, seemed to be 
only the point of difference. 

The youth looked rudely, but admiringly at 
Dora, and when she had passed, turned to follow 
her with his eyes, though his parent was eagerly 
asking him how he liked his new trotter. At 
last the elder lost patience. 

“There, don’t be staring at my girls,” he said, 
with an oath. ‘That’s a luxury even you, you 
dog, can’t afford—a fast horse is enough, just 
now.” And seeing that his heir had turned at 
last, he continued, pointing to the handsome bay, 
that now stood champing the bit, flinging the 
foam over his shining coat, and making gleeful 
music from his bells at every toss of his proud 
‘Does he come up to the bargain? Will 


‘Do it like a jiffy, sir. I passed Stellwyn’s 
fast team just now, as if it had been a span of 
And, in another minute, 
the young coxcomb was deep in the mysteries of 


: horse-flesh. 


In about ten minutes Dora and Susan came 
; down the store again. The father stood aside 
} to let them pass, but the son opened the door 
} bowing. He did it, however, in a way so familiar 
that Dora’s cheeks burned indignantly. 

‘Don’t you think him handsome?” said Susan, 
in a whisper, looking back over her shoulder, 


| when they had gone & pavement or two. 


‘*Who?” said Dora, her eyes flashing. 

‘*Why, young Mr. Thomaston, to be sure.” 
‘‘He’s a puppy.” 

‘‘Why, Miss Atherton, you’re not serious.” 
‘Do you know him? I saw him nod to you.” 
‘Yes! I know him,” said Susan, after a mo- 
“That is, he 


frozen snow; and stopping in front of the store, ! ' has nodded to me, whenever we have met, lately.” 
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“You ought not to notice him,” said Dora, ; attempting to rival his velocity, he came tearing 
severely, quite severely for her indeed. ‘Do, { on, other vehicles making way for him, some with 
dear Susan, reflect that a nod from such as him } consternation, all with haste. He was evidently 
can only be an insult.” enjoying his vulgar display. 

She spoke earnestly, and, as she looked at His entire object was not apparent, however, 
Susan, what deep entreaty beamed from her ; until he came opposite Dora, when he turned and 
eyes. Susan’s gaze fell beneath that imploring ; ‘ looked boldly at her, smiling familiarly and nod- 
glance. ding. 

Nothing was said for several minutes, during He had nearly upset his light vehicle, by thus 
which Dora continued walking rapidly forward, : removing his eyes, even for that instant, from the 
as if eager to get away from the very vicinity of ‘road. A slight snow bank, made by clearing the 
the store. | opposite pavement, was directly in front, and, 

Suddenly the quick jingle of bells was heard, ; while he was still looking back, the feather-like 
accompanied by the stride of a powerful horse, ; sleigh nearly tilted over. 
and by the loud grating of a sleigh swiftly Susan gave a slight scream. But no harm had 
whirled over the snow. At the same moment a/been done. The accident, however, re-called the 
couple of boys, who stood at the corner throwing ; young blood to his duty of charioteer; he gave a 
snow-balls at the different sleighs, shouted, ‘hi, { sharp hallo, which the horse seemed to under- 
hi.” Some person was evidently approaching at stand, for it started forward with a more rapid 
a tremendous pace. The girls looked up. ‘stride; and before Dora’s indignant color had 

It was the younger Thomaston. With both ‘left her cheeks, the swift vehicle was flitting out 
hands grasping the reins, and holding on with of sight, far up the long avenue, like a wild pigeon 
all his might, a superb buffalo robe streaming ; on the wing. 





far behind, and the pursuing snow-balls vainly (TO BE CONTINUED.) e 
ALONE. 
I’ve wandered through the city’s throng, Then let me leave this noise and show, 
Unnoticed by the thousand there; And give me still my tranquil home, 


Where laughing rills in beauty flow, 
And jarring strife can never come. 


While living masses poured along, 

Some worn and grey, some young and fair. 
And loudly rang the din of life, 

As countless voices filled the air, 
And all were eager in the strife 

Of busy toil or pressing care: 


Oh! let me seek some quiet vale, 

O’erlaid with moss and decked with green; 
Where music fills the gentle gale, 

And flowers adorn each tranquil scene. 
There is a joy but few can feel, 

’Mid forest trees in Summer time, 
A grandeur in each solemn peal, 

A magic in each merry chime. 


I’ve lingered by the festal.board, 
Where youth and pleasure gaily meet, 
The laugh went round, the wine was poured, 
And music trilled to flying feet; 
But “mirth upon my lips was dumb” — 
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I seemed unknowing and unknown; I loved sweet Nature’s thousand forms, 
And as my thoughts within would come, Her ocean’s roar—her mountain high; 
My spirit sighed, alone! alone! There’s wild delight in raging storms, 

And glory in the arching sky. 
There is no loneliness so drear, The unhewn rocks have shells untold 
No sadness has so deep a shade, To turn the wanderer’s woe to calm; 
As that I feel when crowds are near, And in the waters clear and cold, 
And all life’s toys around me laid. My heated brow would seek its balm, 
There may be gladness all the while, 
There may be feelings deep and strong; T love to roam the dewy hills 
But not for me that glowing smile, When stars are stealing from on high, 
Oh! not for me that gushing song. And mist is on the waking rills, 
And sunlight gilds the eastern sky. 
Bright eyes may gleam, and pulses thrill, A voice is in the woodlands then, 
And yet I’m sad and all alone; Of wildest glee and thrilling tone ; 
The looks I meet are ever chill— It gushes forth from tree and glen, 
They turn away—I am not known. And makes me feel I’m not alone. ow. s. 





RICHARD FLEMMING. 
A STORY OF VIRGINIA. 


grandmother, as I call her, disturbed at my pro- 
tracted stay, had gone out to seek me. With 
such disagreeable sensations imagine how much 
they must have been increased, when on arriving 
in the house I heard frequent groans, which I 
knew were uttered by my grandmother, mingled 
with words of accusation and complaint. So 
disunited, however, were her sentences that I 
could form no idea of the person accused. ‘The 
single word ‘‘ Maria” was uttered very often, and 
‘‘lost—cruel—mother and murderer’’ succeeded 
without any definite meaning that I could dis- 


Fanny VELVIN To PAULINE, 
Hazelwood, April 4th, 18—. 
Dear Paviine— 

Though the pleasure of your company is more 
than I can expect at our humble country home, 
yet I would not willingly relinquish the privilege 
of interchanging ideas with one who has ever 
been a kind friend to me; impressed as I am with 
the belief that I am not entirely forgotten. 

Blest heretofore with the companionship of 
many young friends, and engaged in my studies 
at school assiduously, I felt not the want of 
youthful associates; but now with no young; cover. Passing noiselessly to the servant’s room, 
bosom to which I can confide my secrets, I think § I ordered a light and returned hastily. I found 
how much I have lost in you and Leonora, and} my dear old friend sitting calmly in her accus- 
frequently find myself weeping for the loss.; tomed chair. After chiding me gently for staying 
’Tis true that my beloved old friend is here and } out so late in the humid air, we retired for the 
anxious to make me happy; but kindness itself; night, and next morning she appeared as usual 
may become tedious, and often do I secrete myself} calm and dignified, but kind. Can it be possible 
in my chamber, or steal away on a lonely walk} that a single crime was ever committed by one 
to elude the benevolent intentions of my dearest } who is so good? or that any should ever have 
guardian and benefactor. Sometimes on my re-} sinned against her? If so, and the sin was com- 
turn I find her absorbed in a painful reverie, mitted by her, I shall henceforth doubt the pos- 
when she seems unmindful of all things around. ; sibility of there ever existing in a human breast 
Oh! how my heart smites me for ingratitude at § real virtue and religion: for if they do ever abide 
such moments! Why do I not go to her, inquire ; in the hearts of mortals, where can there be found 
the cause of her grief, and offer her that conso- } one more worthy, more benevolent, and more holy 





lation which it would be her greatest delight to 
bestow on me if I were in distress. 

There is, at such times, something of mystery } 
about her, and she utters words which are unin- 
telligible to me. A few days since I took my} 
bonnet, and accompanied by a large dog which > 
she gave me, I rambled to the river bank, only 
a few hundred yards distant. It was in early 
spring, and but few wild flowers had burst their 
bonds; but the birds Were gaily chanting over- 
head as if to welcome the return of spring, and 
ever and anon a myriad of little fish would sport 
to the surface of the water to enjoy a moment’s 
sunshine, and with a gleesome flutter disappear 
beneath the silver waves. I was so much charmed 
with evéry object that met my eye, and every 
sound that fell upon my ear, that I was uncon- 
scious of the lateness of the hour, till the silence 
of the birds and the darker hue of the water 
apprised me of the approach of night. I imme- 
diately seized my bonnet from the broken bough 
of a birch where I had hung it, and sought the 
house. On approaching it I saw no glimmering 
light through the unclosed window as usual, and 
& sensation of uneasiness came over me lest my 








than beats, though now but feebly, in the bosom 
of my aged friend? Farewell, 
J Fasny VELVIN. 


Leonora Linpsay TO Fanny VeLvIy, 
Lindsay Farm, April 15th, 18—. 
Dear Fanny— 

Come to Lindsay Farm with all speed if you 
love Leonora. We are to have a grand festival 
on the twenty-first, when I shall be seventeen 
years old, and many young folks, of both sexes, 
are to be here. I have just received a letter 
from Pauline, our schcolmate two years ago at 
Mrs. G——’s, who informs me that ‘owing to 
previous engagements she cannot do herself the 
honor of attending my birth-day party.”” Oh, how 
was I grieved in the perusal of her letter—she 
has acquired the same cold, but very polite style 
of which we complained in the perusal of Julia 
Meredith’s letters to us, from town, after she left 
school. You recollect her fate, poor girl! and if 
such a destiny awaits Pauline—but let us hope 
for the best. 

Did I mention Robert St. Clare in my last 
letter? but Iam sureI did not. Iwish you could 
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see him—he is tall and very elegantly formed, 
and of fine manners. Oh! Fanny, if I did not 
feel certain of your secrecy I would not go on, 
but I have never had a secret from my dear 
friend, and I will not have one now. He loves 
me then, (nay, start not) he has never told me 
so, but there is a language in the eye which we 
all understand, and I can read his soul jn every 
glance. Would you ask ‘‘if his love is recipro- 
cated?” 


most perfect? Oh! Fanny, if I had all the ac- 
complishments, both mental and personal, that 
ever graced our sex from the creation of our first 
parents—all that ever man adored concentrated 
in my single self, I could not think them more 
worthily bestowed than on Robert St. Clare. If 
you ask me, do I love him, I answer that J do. 
Adieu, Your Leonora. 


Fanny To Paving, 
Lindsay Farm, May 4th, 18—. 
Dear Paviine— 
I am, as you will observe from the place whence 
I write, with Leonora Lindsay. She insisted on 


Can a woman withhold her affections { 
from the man, who, of all the world, she thinks ; 





ween 


while yet sinless more than any other, that pair 
was Leonora and St.Clare. His friend, who is 
a very handsome and accomplished young man, 
engaged my hand for the dance on our morning’s 
j senate, and animated by his example I exerted 
; every power I possessed to perform my part well 
—I never seemed to myself to dance with such 
ease. At times the music would rise to @ grand 
swell, and I almost imagined myself treading on 
the very air, so exhilirating is the effect of har- 
mony on the soul. 

The dance over, we were led to a splendid col- 
lation of every dainty and delicacy, over which 
{ Leonora presided with an ease and elegance that 
{ were admired by all. After dinner we repaired 
to the parlor, where dancing was re-commenced 

by all who chose it. As for me I greatly pre- 
ferred sitting, being quite tired with the exercises 
of the morning, and my partner also seated him- 
self by me, saying, that ‘‘to converse with one 
like myself who could charm at first sight, was 
far preferable to dancing with anybody else.” 
You may imagine how I felt at this speech, not 
knowing whether he intended to flatter my vanity, 
of which, God knows, I have enough, or really 











{ 
my coming to her birth-day party so emphati- thought himself pleased with my appearance. I 
tally that I could not refuse, and I have been | answered him by observing that “complimeiits 
here since the twentieth of April. and flattery were unfashionable in the country, 
All was hurry, bustle and confusion when I ; and that if a young gentleman wished to gain the 
arrived here, in preparation for the feast which } esteem of a country lass, his safest course to 
was to come off next day—and that day was one { pursue would be to say as few silly things, and 
not soon to be forgotten by me. We rose quite } much common sense as possible.” I had barely 
tarly, and accompanied by Mr. St. Clare, a young | finished this sentence, to which he replied by a 
gentleman who is very much attached to Leonora, | very low bow, when I felt the blood dye my cheeks 
and a friend of his who is from the city on a of » crimson hue, and soon after, complaining of 
hunting excursion, we strolied out to watch the ; the headache, I retired, nor made my appearance 
rising sun. Upon reaching the bank of a small | apts until next morning when I believed him 
tiver not very far from the house, we seated gone. 
gurselves on a large rock and were soon lost in } What do you think of my conduct? Must it not 
conversation. Millions of bees were buzzing over ; appear in a very unpromising light to a stranger’ 
our heads and at our feet gathering the sweets of ias he is? one too whom I confess I should like 
“many a flower.” } to please, for he seems truly refined, and his re- 
Thrice had the king-fisher thrown himself head- marks carry with them a degree of penetration 
long from a pendent bough into the stream, and not at all common among young gentlemen of the 
re-ascended uttering his continual guttural twitter presert age. Do not, I entreat you, however, 
before we saw take up the idea that I love this stranger, for I 
candidly assure you that I do not. My wish to 
please him is a common one, for where is there 
But now rising in glorious majesty he ascended } a sensible and sensitive mind that wishes not to 
the sky flaming, while every bush, and blade of be esteemed by the good and wise? Besides, 
grass, and flower drooped “glittering with morn- ; Pauline, I am a dependant on the charity of one 
ing dew,” and exhaling balmy oders on the scented { who is to me a stranger in blood, and he, they 
tir. Who would sleep at such an hour as this } say, is rich, nay, very wealthy. Would there be 
“longer than nature craves,” and lose the most | wisdom in loving when there is no hope of a re- 
delightful portion of the day? ; turn?—it would be folly, it would be madness. 


the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east. 





AAAS 


At twelve the company assembled, intending to iN o, I may admire his manners, I may respect his 
have dancing before dinner, and I am certain that ‘ accomplishments, I may esteem his character, 
ifthere ever was a pair of beings, since the fall of ; but I shall never, I trust, be so careless of my 
our common parents, that resembled those parents {future happiness as to devote my heart to one 

Vou. XIX.—7 
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who cannot but regard, as an inferior being, a , St. Clare awaiting us with joy sparkling in their 


poor orphan like your Fanny. 
FRroM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 
Lindsay Farm, June 29th, 18—. 
Dear PauLinE— 
I am still at Lindsay Farm, and in his society. 


I seldom pass a day without a ramble to the little 


river with him for a companion. Your advice } 
‘¢to catch him if I can,” I regard as you intended ; 
it merely as a raillery, for I know that it would } 
inflict a pang on Pauline to know that Fanny had | 


stooped to deception. No, I will maintain, if 1; 


can, the character which has already gained his } 
esteem; but I would die rather than betray him > 
to unhappiness. But why do I speak of impro- } 
babilities? before another month he may be far; 
away among his friends, and I shall perhaps be 
forgotten—or if remembered at all, only as a ; 
simple country girl unworthy of a second thought. 
Be that as it may, he will ever be kindly remem- , 
bered by Fanny. 

I have frequently noticed him sitting gloomily ; 
alone as if in solemn thought—and sometimes he ' 
betrays this inclination when with his friends. | 
Yesterday we had strolled down to the rock on 
the river bank, and seeing him abstracted I in- » 
quired if he were unwell? ‘No,’ said he, “I> 
was thinking of the fickleness and uncertainty of ; 
all earthly things. Even man, the very noblest } 
of God’s works, is subject to change, and the } 
heart that is true to-day may before to-morrow } 
become estranged.” ‘‘And is not our sex in-, 
cluded in your remark?” I asked him with a} 
smile. ‘I intended my remark for al/ mankind,” } 
said he, ‘‘for few—yes, very few of your sex but } 
may be led away by appearances, and he that | 
can dazzle the eyes of beauty with the glitter of ; 
wealth, even though he be imbecile or base, will ; 
generally triumph over virtue if it be the com- 
panion of poverty.” ‘‘You speak as if from } 
experience,” said I, gaily, ‘‘surely you who seem | 


———~ 


* to disapprove such a course so much have never } 
) 


gained the heart of any poor damsel of our sex, 


and then left her to ‘pine in thought?’” No,” } 


said he, bitterly, ‘‘but listen, Miss Velvin, I will 


eyes, which did not seem the less exquisite from 
a blush that was reveling in Aer countenance, and 
for which I did not have to extend my imagina- 
tion very far to account. At night I sat down 
and wrote thus, for when I have resolved to wait 
till I know more before I send this. I desire yet 
dread to hear the story to which he alluded, for 
I begin now to think that by some mysterious 
power our destines are connected, and that on 
his weal or woe will ever depend the happiness 
of your Fanny. 

It is time I should finish this letter, for three 
days have already passed since it was begun. © 

Leonora and Robert had gone on a pleasure 
excursion up the river in the little boat that ever 
lays moored at the shore, and we were alone—no, 
not entirely alone—for besides my dog that is 
always with me during a ramble, many busy and 
anxious thoughts were chasing each other in my 
mind—for a wonderful agent, whose ‘‘name and 
nature” I know not, intimated to my feelings that 
words were to be shortly spoken which would 
affect my future destiny—nay, I believed that my 
fate was to be fixed eternally by the occurrences 
of that day. 

At last he spoke—and oh, Pauline! if you could 
have seen him, been near him, and heard him, 
you would have found it impossible not to sym- 
pathize with, pity, and love him. ‘Miss Velvin,” 
said he, placing himself on a stone before me, 
that was overgrown with the moss of many sum- 
mers, ‘‘Miss Velvin will pardon my taking the 
present opportunity of fulfilling a design of which 
I informed her a few days ago, when she learns 
my reasons for so doing, one of which is the 
shortness of time I have for the relation, for I 
quit Clareville to-morrow.” I felt my heart beat 
violently as he paused, but saying, that *‘I could 
never blame any one for performing a promise.” 
I sat down again, for we had both inadvertently 
risen, he continued, ‘‘I am a native of this county, 
though my extreme youth at the time of my re- 
moval to the city has left me no recollection of 
any object hereabouts, with many of which, how- 
ever, I was doubtless once familiar. My school- 


tell you a tale which will justify that opinion of ; boy days passed after the ordinary fashion, and 


your sex that I just advanced, and which I confess 
seems harsh and tending to misogyny.” 


stopping suddenly, he said, ‘‘not now, Fanny, not ; 


now—but at some future period, and it cannot be 
distant, for I leave Clareville in a few days, you 
shall know all.” It was the first time he had 


Then } 


> 
) 
) 


) 
> 
> 


? 


> 
) 
? 
) 
) 


at twenty I had completed college life, and was 
admitted to the bar. My clients were few, and 
no case of moment offered itself for the display 
of talent, if I had possessed any. Wearied at 


; length, and disappointed in my hopes of emi- 


nence in my profession, I was fast growing mis- 


ever spoken to me by any other name than “ Miss } anthropic, and had almost learned to hate all the 
Velvin,” and oh, Pauline! he did lock so much } world, except one fair girl with whom I had ever 
distressed, and at the same time so kindly on me, } since my return from college associated. Oh! 
that (shall I own it?) I almost wished myself rich } Fanny, if you could have seen her in all her 
and great for Ais sake. We returned shortly after } loveliness, and heard the musical voice, that was 
to the house, where we found Leonora and Robert ' ever more animated at my approach, you would 
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pot think it strange that I should love that sweet ; tience did not permit me to be announced) to 
ereature. But I have skipped a part of my } find her in the arms of a stranger! 
story. “All were embarrassed—but apologizing for 
“T said that I had almost taught myself to de- } my abrupt entrance, I left the house immediately. 
spise all mankind—when I was entrusted with a} I employed myself from that time with the pur- 
case of great difficulty. I immediately set my } suits of my profession, and wealth soon became 
mind to the task, and although some of the most } mine—and with it fame—but I was not happy. 
sagacious men at the bar were my opponents. I It is true I had learnt to despise the woman who 
had the good luck to gain for my employers the } had deceived me for the sake of money, (for Bar- 
cause which he was certain would be lost. My } ton was rich.) But oh, Fanny! the heart must 
fame was greatly enhanced by my success, and } have an idol—it cannot beat with joy if it beat 
business was never after wanting. Having been } alone. 
employed on a very important case, I found it} ‘But a heavier blow was now to fall on me, be- 
necessary to make a visit to one of the western} neath the weight of which I had almost perished. 
counties, and after promising her who was to be } My father, (my mother died when I was young) 
my wife that my stay should be short, and my} but my father, I say, on his way to a northern 
heart true, and receiving a promise of constancy ; city was dashed against a stone by the overturn- 
from her, I set out. I passed over many a ‘lovely } ing of a car, and J was alone, ‘he had no child but 
hill and valley,’ and at length found myself at} me.’ I excluded myself from every human eye 
the Natural Bridge in the county of Rockbridge. } except my menials, and tried to forget that I was 
The grandeur of this wonder of nature, the pic- } even in existence. How long I might have lived 
turesque scenery of the country around, and} thus I cannot tell—but on the announcement of 
everything connected with this great curiosity } my solitary dinner one day, the servant handed 
induced me to spend a few days at this delightful } me a card, on which was written the name of 
place. And here let me remark en passent, I} Robert St. Clare, his hotel, &. This awakened 
became acquainted with Robert St. Clare; and} in my mind a second existence, and I sent him an 
many a dark and noisome cave did we explore invitation to tea, which he accepted. Grief isa 
in the vicinity, for he as well as I was a stranger. } nourisher of affection, and the desolate heart will 





At the bridge too we saw and secured a chip of } 
the celebrated stump, which growing out of a 
cleft of the rock overhangs the ‘dread abyss,’ 
and which is celebrated for being the spot chosen 
by a young lady once to exhibit her moral cour- 
age, by placing her heel upon it and whirling 
around. Her lover, it is said, was with her. Oh! 
Miss Velvin, if she had fallen and been dashed 
to atoms, would not her blood have been on his 
head who had not withheld her from the experi- 
ment? Having cut our names on the rock that 
supports the bridge as high as we could climb, 
and under those of many eminent men who have 
visited the place, we parted, he to continue his 
route to this place, and I to pursue mine west- 
ward: we parted not, however, without mutual 
promises to visit each other on my return, which 
I expected would be in about three months. But 
owing to circumstances which I could not fore- 
see, I found it necessary to extend my journey 
to the state of Mississippi, and had just fulfilled 
to my entire satisfaction the object of my expe- 
dition, when I was seized with the yellow fever 
that is often so very destructive in the south, and 
from which it was believed that I should never 
recover. Thus prevented from writing to any 
one by the delirium with which I continually 
struggled, is it any matter for wonder that she 
should think me unfaithful? Be that as it may, 
on my return I flew to her, and what was my 
misery on arriving in the parlor (for my impa- 





seize eagerly as a friend one who sympathizes 
with its misfortunes, and soon cherish that friend 
as an idol. 

‘*Soon after I came with him here, and in the 
society of his lovely friend and her parents tried 
to forget my sorrows. I recovered my serenity 
of mind gradually, and at your arrival was cheer- 
ful—but hear me, Fanny, for my tale is not yet 
finished,” and he took my hand which I could 
not withdraw, ‘although at your arrival I was 
cheerful, since that event I have been almost 
happy—and if anything could render me so in- 
deed, it would be the privilege of devoting my 
future life to the promotion of the happiness of 
her, who of all the world I love best—the happi- 
ness of Fanny Velvin.” 

I suffered him to retain my hand as I gently 
returned the pressure of his own—and looking 
out on the water the little boat containing our 
friends had just arrived in sight, and we returned 
home—they happy and I! 

My dear old grandmother will come in a few 
days, and if you would come, Pauline, your pre- 
sence would add greatly to the happiness of all. 
The two weddings are to take place here at the 
same time, and though I am aware that we all 
run a great risk in marrying, I feel sure that I 
could not entrust my happiness to the keeping 
of any nobler heart than animates the breast of 
Richard Flemming. Adieu, 

FANNY. 
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From PavLine To Fanny, 
D h, July 9th, 18—. 

Dearest Fanny— 

Your letter of June twenty-ninth came to hand, } 
and I sit down to answer it now, hoping that after } 
reading it you will pardon the sins of the writer } 
in pity for her distress. How base and despica- } 
ble shall I render myself in your esteem by the } 
confessions which I am about to make! But it 
is due to you, Fanny, (friend I may not call you, } 
for I cannot claim friendship from the virtuous) ' 
but if Pauline has been avaricious, she will not 
be deceptive. Did Richard Flemming tell you ° 
the name of her who betrayed him? No, Iam} 
sure he did not. Fanny it was J—and yet 1} 
adored him—why then, you will say, did I wrong : 
him? Oh, Fanny! it has never been your lot to } 
have parents, and in that you think yourself un- ; 
blest, but mine have been my ruin. It was at } 





rare 


as we expected, and though she seemed fatigued, 
she did not appear to be sick. The kiss with 
which she greeted me, however, was enough to 
convince me that she was laboring with a violent 
fever, for it burns on my forehead like a spark. 
My fears were not without cause, and for three 
days after her arrival here she was unconscious 
—on the fourth the fever abated, and she reco- 
vered. Oh, how my heart bounded with delight 
when she came into the parlor for the first time 
after her illness. She came unexpectedly—we 
were sitting around a low work-stool engaged in 
some lace-work, while Robert read to us from a 
magazine. On her entrance we started up, and 
Leonora presented Robert. The introduction was 
scarcely over when my aged friend’s pale face 
took a paler hue, and muttering to herself as I 
had seen her do often before, she was sinking to 
the floor when Robert and I caught her in our 


their request that I slighted him on his return} arms and bore her toa couch. He would have 
from the south, it was at their request that 1} left the room, but she detained him, and looking 
returned his letters, unopened, while he was ab- } in his face, asked eagerly, “‘if he were to become 
sent, for I received two, though he did not men-} myhusband?” You may be certain I felt a blush 
tion it, I suppose, to you, and, worst of all, it of crimson stain my cheeks, but simply pointed 
was at their solicitation that I became the most } to Leonora, whose cheeks were now redder than 
unhappy woman on earth, by becoming the wife ; mine, when exclaiming, ‘‘thank God,” my grand- 
of Joseph Barton. Start not, Fanny, I repeat it, } mother burst into tears. This strange conduct 
I am his wife, though neglected and despised by } greatly surprised us all, and but for what she said 
him. But let me not speak of my own wretched- } directly after, Robert might have hated always 


ness any more, although the burden of grief be- ; 
comes lighter by being made known to one who 
will sympathize with the victim, as I know that } 
Fanny will with her unhappy friend of former } 
times. Before I conclude let me do justice to } 
the character of Richard Flemming, though he } 
did not justice to mine, for my conduct to him ; 
was a thousand times more hateful than he re- 
presented it. Fanny, I have seen and conversed 
with many men who were ornaments to their 
friends, and redeemers of the characters of their 
sex—but never, no, never haye I known one who 
was not excelled in goodness, and every quality 
that is estimable in man, by Richard Flemming. 
Oh! that I were not compelled to subscribe 
myself Pavtine Barron. 


Fannx TO PAvLine, 
Lindsay Farm, July 31st, 18—. 
Dear PavLine— 

I am as happy as I could wish to be when I 
know that you are miserable. But since it is 
impossible to re-call the past, ought we not to 
improve the future by submitting, calmly, to our 
misfortunes, and since we cannot be happy our- 
selves, to promote as far as we can the happiness 
of others? Be assured, my dear friend, (for still 


must you call me so if you love me) that I share 
your griefs, and let me claim from you a like 





participation of my joys. My grandmother came 


one who I now know loves him as well as her 
life. 

‘‘Listen,” said she, ‘‘for it is now necessary 
that I should confess my sin to those whose 
parents I have injured, and oh, shade of my lost 
and lamented Maria, hover over these two chil- 
dren,” pointing to myself and Robert, ‘and pro- 
tect them from harm as I protected not thee. 
I was rich and mistress of my fortune, for my 
husband did not live three years after our mar- 
riage—we had one child, and she never saw her 
father, for they had laid him deep in the earth 
before my daughter was born. She grew in 
beauty as she grew in size, and at fourteen had 
suitors from among the wealthiest in the land. 
Among these was a young man of excellent 
morals and education, who had also a large for- 
tune. On an alliance with him I had set my 
heart, but when I told Maria my wishes what 
was my vexation to hear that she already loved 
another. ‘It is true, mother,’ she said, ‘Ferdi- 
nand is not rich—but his fortune is ample, and 
though I esteem Mr. St. Clare, I can never with- 
draw my affections from the object on which they 
are now placed.’ And now listen, my much in- 
jured children, and hate me if you can, for I 
deserve it. I formed a scheme, which though it 
succeeded, has cost me more misery than every 
other act of my life together. I said nothing of 


’ my purpose to St. Clare, for I knew his character 
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too well to expect his connivance. I sent for; while that mother was still suffered by divine 
the lawyer who had ever done my bidding, and } and incomprehensible will to continue her exist- 
placing a hundred dollar bill on a table before } ence. 
him, asked him if he could counterfeit Ferdinand} ‘Mr. St. Clare never discovered the secret, 
Flemming’s handwriting? he smiled and said, ‘he and placing under my charge his infant daugh- 
could have it done.’ I took a letter which I had } ter, kept with himself the son of my poor Maria, 
composed for the purpose, and giving it to him; and departed to a distant land. For awhile I 
with the money, he disappeared. I shall never} received letters stating his success in business, 
forget the words of that fatal note—they were } for he had engaged in a mercantile establish- 
precisely as follows: } ment, to forget his loss, and he always spoke 
«Dear Maria—Though my love is still un-} of the good health and sprightly mind of his 
changed, yet not being rich, I cannot consent to } ‘orphan boy’—but at length these came not, and 
bring poverty on one who may aspire to a higher for years I have not heard from him. I removed 
destiny than can ever befall the wife of Ferdi-} hither, and intending to give Fanny my estate, I 
nand Flemming, adieu.’ gave her likewise my family name. Fanny, be- 
*‘On the next day it came by a servant, who ; hold in me your grandmother, and in Robert St. 
went away as soon as he had delivered it. Maria } Clare you see a brother.” 
broke the seal, and a slight paleness overspread} My brother embraced me, and oh! Pauline, if 
her cheek, which was succeeded by as deep a} ever I were happy, it was when I first felt the 
crimson—she folded the note again and laid it ; Warm and fervent kiss of a brother’s fondest love. . 
on a living coal, where it soon burned to cinders.} But my cup of happiness was to be made yet 
How little did I think it to be an emblem of what more full, even to overflowing—for when Richard 
her own heart was soon to become! ‘Mother,’} Flemming came an hour after, he informed us 
said she, calmly, next morning, ‘I have deter-} that he was the son of the very Ferdinand, who 
mined to gratify your wishes, and shall this day } had been so dearly loved by my poor mother. 
engage my hand to Mr. St. Clare.’ A single throb } Robert said that our father, at his death, told 
of conscience thrilled through my bosom, and I; him he had a sister, and that among his papers 
was myself again. he would find my address—but while he was 
‘Flemming was denied once after, by the being } paying the last sad duties to our parent’s re- 
who loved him more than all the world else, (he , mains, a fire broke out in the forsaken house, 
came only once) and in a few weeks I saw my and consumed everything. Mysterious fate! by 
devoted child led to the altar by one who was; what hidden means were drawn together two who 
equally deceived as she. They lived well together, were so widely disunited, and I, the daughter, 
for they were both good, and perhaps they nr am now the wife of Richard Flemming, the son, 
have lived long if it had never been known by } Yes, Pauline, I am his wife, and that happiness 
what means the change was produced in Maria’s } which was denied our parents seems to have been 
sentiments—but by some mysterious fate it hap-3 reserved for us, And my brother too is happy 
pened that the very original from which the law- } in the love and possession of the very woman, 
yer had copied the letter to Maria, fell into the; whom of all the world I would have chosen for 
hands of one of her female friends, whose blind : his wife. 
love induced her to show the note to my child,} May the eye of God watch over and protect 
and in a few weeks they placed the unhappy } you is the prayer of her who for the first time in 
daughter of a sinful mother in the cold grave, her life subscribes herself Fanny FLEMMING. 
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THE BOOK CLOSET. 





BY EMILY HERRMANN. 





Tuov, little closet, tell’st what’s worth the knowing, , View kingdoms spreading, among glories golden, 
Thro’ thee, all pleasant love is mine; Falling, and crumbling, soon no more to be. 
Thou givest me light, when mist is thickly growing, 

And leadest me where Truth doth shine. 
Thou pointest to the victor’s palm, 
And showest me, wherefore I am. 


$ Thou leadest to the hidden haunts of Nature, 
And showest things most wonderful; 
Where seemed but dust, I see a living creature 
That knows and keeps it Maker’s rule. 
Swiftly in legends, quaint and olden, From motes, that eye can scarce behold, 
I hie with thee, o’er land and sea; . We soar to Heaven where spheres are rolled. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY E. R. SMITH. 





In a pleasant valley, not far from the foot of; the corner of which sat his wife, silently weeping, 
a lofty chain of mountains, stood a goodly manor, } with their youngest child upon her lap, and said 
generally known as the Forest Lodge, and so} to her—‘‘Elsbeth, I have done with grieving. 
called from its solitary position on the skirts of a} We will have one day’s enjoyment before we leave 
great forest, which descending from the moun-} our home. I will not fly from it in the silence 
tain, stretches far down into both sides of the} and darkness of night, as if I were a criminal. 
valley. > Rouse thyself, dear wife, and bestir thyself to- 
Some time ago this Forest Lodge belonged toa} morrow. Let us have a fitting farewell feast. 
worthy man whose name was Arnold. He had; We will give all we have, and leave an empty 
lived here for many years with his wife and a; house behind us.” 
little troop of good and happy children. Allso> ‘How canst thou jest at such atime?” said 
throve and prospered under his hands, that one > Elsbeth, gravely, ‘‘and with thy poor children 
might almost have fancied this little corner of ? before thy eyes.” And as she spoke, the wife 
the world some carefully preserved remnant of ; cast a look through the window into the court, 
our lost paradise. Nor did Arnold form a higher } where the children were playing. 
wish than to retain these blessings as they were. “Jest? not I, for worlds. Wife! ’tis downright 
But heaven decreed it otherwise. War came ; earnest. To-morrow I will give a farewell feast,” 
upon the land. Times went hard with poor; and walking to the window and looking at the 
Arnold. His fields were wasted. His flocks } children—* there is a time for all things,” con- 
were carried off. His house was plundered. ; tinued Arnold. ‘A man must not let either joy 
However, peace was soon proclaimed, and} or sorrow gain the mastery over him. As for 
Arnold thought— these darlings we need not fear. Have they not 
“What God doth will, learned from us to pray and to work? Here, 
Can work no ill.” Wilibald!—Anna!” 
: j : ‘‘Coming, father,” answered Wilibald, laying 
Bo he raised a considerable sum upon his lands, ; by the knife with which he was manufacturing a 
and set about repairing his losses as he best} oross-bow for his younger brother; and Anna's 
might. But the sunshine was of short duration. ; voice said also, ‘coming, dearest father.” 


Again the war broke out, and again poor Arnold; 4), came the pretty boy and girl, and Arnold, 


lost all; and he was now, with the exception of a} seating himself in his arm-chair, and drawing 


omall sum that he had borrowed, a completely } oth the children toward him, kissed them. He 
ruined <n ‘ then gave them his orders. They were to get 
His unrelenting creditor, to whom he could NO} ready to go to Reimershau, and there to invite 
per ond mn | his ‘ae Loh amy to drive him} his old friends, the Bailiff and the Head Forester, 
aad . we +“ — py it was with a with their wives and children, for the following 
—7. wert that be saw the day spproach ©M : evening to a farewell feast. He would send his 
which he must say farewell forever to his beloved } servant Gottwalt, the only one still left, down to 
= and turn his back upon his happy } the village on alike errand to his cousins. 
— > ‘But wilt thou send the children through the 
Arnold, however, was a stout-hearted man, and ; wood to-day, and all alone?” said Elsbeth, anx- 
would not allow himself to be wholly cast down by } iously ; 


any misfortune which he felt he had not brought } “Why not? It is not the first time. They 


upon himself, And so once more saying— will be there in an hour. The sun is still high, 
“What God doth will, and they can easily be back before it sets.” 

Can work no ill,” } «To-morrow will be quarter-day,” said Els- 

he looked steadily and with full trust in God,} beth. ‘At this seasonit is never quite lucky in 


both for himself and those he loved, to the future ? the wood.” 








now before him. 
On the day but one before their departure he 
entered with a cheerful countenance the room in 


; ‘The good people who live in the wood have 
always been neighborly to us,” said he, smiling. 


‘* They will not harm the children.” 
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Wilibald and Anna, who had skipped merrily ; and rapid—rushing and foaming, and the great 
out of the room, the one to seek his stick and ! blocks of stone too far asunder. It was in vain. 
hunting pouch, the other her little basket, were ‘ They were only more and more bewildered. 
soon at their mother’s side, ready for the journey. i They could no longer now precisely tell by 
Elsbeth furnished the pouch and basket with } {which path they had come thither. This was 
bread—shaking her head all the while. She also | ‘ worse and worse, and they stood in dismay by 
put up two handkerchiefs, to tie about them in { the side of the rushing and foaming brook. 
the cool evening air. Arnold and she took the { ‘What will become of us? said Wilibald, in a 
two as far as the court-yard gate, and stood look- ‘ tremulous voice, as he looked sorrowfully at his 
ing after them as they trotted along the foot- ; sister, with almost tears in his eyes. But, Anna 
path through the meadow, until they reached the ’ stroked his cheeks, and said, ‘‘cheer up, Wilibald. 
shadow of the wood. Soon after they disap- ; Mother says that we are at all times in God's 
peared amongst the trees. ¢hand. He will not let us be lost in this desert, 

It was cool and delightful in the wood. Wili- ? wild and terrible as it looks. Let us try to keep 
bald and Anna enjoyed its green shades and the ‘ along the water’s edge. It must lead us some- 
lofty arches overhead of the old beach trees, and ; where amongst human beings.” 
the round golden spots of light which fickered j She stopped short, for, while she was yet 
through the boughs upon the mossy turf. The } : speaking, there sounded distinctly, from the op- 
birds were singing—old woodpecker was sharply : ‘ posite side of the stream, ‘‘ Pst! Pst!’ They 
at work with his little axe. Ever and anon there } ‘ looked here, they looked there. Not a human . 
was a rustling in the branches, which seemed ‘ being was to be seen. So they went a step or 
almost like voices, had they understood the lan- ‘ two down the stream. “Pst! Pst!” was heard 
guage. All was pleasant, but solitary—very § again, this time louder and more distinct. And 
solitary. ‘again they stopped, and again they looked up 

On they went cheerfully—loitering, but not ; peg down and across the water. At length, on 
much, and hardly perceiving how deep they were | ‘ the other side, what should be seen but a little 
in the wood, which showed no signs of coming to ; ‘ dwarf, peering through a cleft in the great rock, 
anend. So far from this, the trees grew thicker : something like a window; who nodded, and made 


4 
¢ 


and closer on the pathway, as they went on—the ; signs to them to come across. As this could not 
shades darker. Wilibald, too, remarked that the ‘ be managed by the children, it seemed as if he 
sun was already low; Anna, who had been silent ‘must come to them. So he came out from his 
for a while, suggested that they must have mis- ‘ nook, down to the side of the stream—cleared it 
taken their way, which her brother said should } with a few nimble springs, and stood before 
have gone far to the left of the high mountain. { them, nodding familiarly. 

So back they must needs turn—quite sure that { Wilibald could hardly help laughing, so odd a 
the right road could not be far off. Somehow it ! figure was this mannikin. He was about three 
was not to be found for theturning. With every : feet in height, one half of which was taken up by 
step that they took the path became more and | his big head. This was matched with a pair of 
more rugged, and the look of the wood wilder and ; huge fists; but head and fists seemed to have no 
stranger. They had got into some part of it ; concern with the rest of the body. One could 
where neither had ever been before. * not imagine how those two meagre bandy-legs of 


< 


They stopped short, rather frightened at this ; his contrived to bear such a weight. He had a 
discovery; but Wilibald, who had his wits about ; pair of glaring round eyes and a bright red lump 
him, bethought him of climbing one of the high‘ of a nose, studded with carbuncles, reminding 
fir-trees, in the hopes of finding from the top ’ the girl of the garnets in her mother’s necklace. 
whereabouts the right path was. It was in vain. | The dwarf was dressed in a mountaineer’s grey 
On every side was wood and wood, and wood ; ‘ frock, and carried a sharp hammer in his hand. 
without end. Something like a high rock, how- } ‘Well, my children,” cried he, with a shrill 
ever, was seen a little to the left; from the top of } voice, ‘whence do ye come? Whither do ye go? 
that the view might be better. So the boy let } What do you seek?” 
himself down from the tree, and the two went in } Wilibald told him whence they had been going, 
that direction. ‘and what their errand was; also, how they had 
They were soon before the rock. But they * got lost in the wood. 
now for the first time perceived that betwixt { The dwarf laughed, and wagged his great head 
them and it flowed a wild mountain stream, ‘ from shoulder to shoulder. ‘‘To Reimershau 
rushing and foaming over great blocks of stone. : you cannot go to- day. It does not suit me:— 
The two children ran up and down along the } and I forbid you. But your father shall not 
bank, seeking some spot where they might get { want for guests. I will myself wait upon him, 
across. But in vain—the water was too rough ‘ to-morrow evening.” 
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So saying, he walked toward the underwood, 
making a sign to the children to follow him. In 
a few steps they found themselves upon a narrow 
footpath. He bade them keep this path, and it 


would lead them safely and directly to their | 


home. 


‘* But,” added the dwarf, ‘‘as you value your } 


own and your father’s lives, say not a word to 
him of what you have seen; but merely say— 
‘Father, the guests have been invited.’” 

His great eyes flashed so strangely as he spoke, 
and his voice thundered so imperiously, that 
Wilibald and Anna dared not venture a word, and 
took at once the path he pointed out to them, not 
daring to look behind them. When at last they 
turned, the dwarf was not to be seen. 

While they were still debating who and what 
this creature could be, and whether they should 
obey his orders, they heard on their right again 
the sound of water, but less tumultuous than be- 
fore; and, emerging from the trees, they saw 
lying at their feet a lake. It was inclosed on 
three sides with high, high mountains, with trees 
upon their tops gilded with the last rays of the 
sun. The shores of the lake were already lying 
in twilight, and mists were rising from the hol- 
lows, but the blue heaven was still clearly re- 
flected in the dark mirror. 

Anna seized Wilibald’s arm, and whispered to 
him, ‘‘this surely must be the mountain lake of 
which my father has so ofton told us.” But 
Wilibald stopped her with a “look!” for he saw 
and pointed out to Anna a woman seated upon 
the green grass down by the shore. ‘ Let us go 
down!” he said, ‘‘Perhaps she can inform us 
how far it is from this to Reimershau, and which 
is the way thither.” 

Down they ran, but what was their surprise, 
as they drew nearer, to find no peasant-girl (as 
they had supposed) but a beautiful, stately lady, 
seated on the grass, and combing her long fair 
hair with a gold and mother-of-pearl comb. 

‘“‘Whence do ye come? Whither do ye go? 
What do ye here, ye lovely children?” began the 
lady, as they both stood abashed before her. 
Wilibald told her where they had been going, 
what their errand was, and modestly put for- 
ward his request. 

The lady shook her head. ‘‘To Reimershau,” 
said she, ‘‘you cannot get to day. It does not 
suit me, and I forbidyou. But your father shall 
not want for guests; I will myself wait on him 
to-morrow evening.” She then pointed out to 
them the mountain pass through which their road 
led, and desired them to seek their home without 
delay. ‘But,” added the lady, ‘‘as you value 


your own and your father’s lives, say not one 
word to him of what you have seen, but merely 
say—‘father, the guests have been invited.’” 


She then made a sign to them to go, and Wili- 
bald and Anna bowed politely to her and went. 

‘‘All this is very strange,” said Wilibald, as 
they reached the pass and looked once more behind 
them toward the lady, who was not to be seen. 
‘‘Who are these stern people that order us in 
this way ?—and why are we not to go to Reimer- 
{ shau?” 

‘‘So far as to-day is concerned, they are right 
enough,” said Anna; for see, it is already nearly 
; dark. It will be better to go there the first 
{ thing to-morrow morning. But why are we not 
{ to tell our father?” 

“There is a light!” cried Wilibald. ‘“‘ Now we 
‘ shall meet with reasonable folks, who will speak 
sense to us.” 

And as she spoke, a light did glimmer through 
the trees; first one—and then a second—and 
{ more and more as they went further and further. 
‘*We must be coming toa great village,’”’ said 
Anna. 

They stepped cheerily on; the pass grew 
wider, and at length they stood upon an open 
plain. Far or near, however, no village, not so 
much as one house, was to be seen; only on one 
side in a field a number of small blue flames, 
which flickered here and there, and crossed each 
other, and leaped and danced merrily. 

‘«These are will-o’-the-wisps,”” whispered Wili- 
bald. ‘*We must take careful note of the right 
road that they may not mislead us.” 

Whilst he spoke, one of the little flames sepa- 
rated itself from the others, and capered— 
hush! hush!—over the field and close to them. 
The nearer it came, the more it extended itself. 
and kept growing larger, though at the same 
time more invisible, until at length it stood right 
before them on the road; and they were then 
aware that it was neither a little flame nor a 
“will-o’-the-wisp, but a man of small stature 








‘and pale countenance, so thin and emaciated 


withal, that it appeared as if the wind, which 
was blowing pretty sharply over the common, 
would every moment take him offhis legs. He 
kept fidgetting and wavering to and fro before 
the children, never once, however, lifting his feet 
from the ground. 

With a low and delicate voice he immediately 
commenced the old story, ‘‘Whence come ye? 
Whither go ye? What want ye here?” 

Wilibald could not help laughing at this thin, 
restless, little creature; but gave, nevertheless, 
due heed to his questions. 

‘Stuff! stuff!” he hissed as he jumped here 
and there. ‘Stuff! with your Reimershau! 
You will. neither reach it to-day, nor yet to- 
morrow. It does not suit me; and I forbid you. 
But that your father may not want for guests, I 





will myself wait on him to-morrow evening.” 
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“TI thought as much,” murmured Wilibald. ; distinguish anything but a confused multitude of 
“JT knew what was coming.” grey shadows sweeping rapidly past. 

“But,” he continued, and raised his long, After these, however, came a rider mounted on 
white fore-finger threateningly, as you value your {a coal black steed, bounding from out of the 
own and your father’s lives, breathe not a word of ; wood with loud view-halloo, He reared up his 
this to him, but merely say—‘father, the guests ; black steed before them, and, fixing his eyes upon 
have been invited.’”” Thereupon he sprang sud- ; ‘ them, said, “from whence come ye? Whither go 
denly over the fence by the side of the road, and ¢ iye? What do yehere?” Wilibald tried to speak, 
ran swiftly along with the children, who followed ; ‘ bat the words stuck in his throat, for the rider, 
the pathway, telling them he would bear them ‘in his outlandish dress, with his high cap upon 
company as far as the next willow. ‘his head,had a strange and unearthly air, and 

As they reached the willow, he cried out, ‘ho {the eyes of the black horse glared in the night 
there, good neighbor! How goes it? Will you ‘like burning coals. But Anna, more collected, 
join the party to-morrow evening? We shall ; gently gave him the information he required. 
have rare sport, I fancy.” “Ho! ho! holla!” he cried, when she had 

“Good! good! I go,”’ answered a hoarse bass { finished, “take advice, and think no more of 
wice, which appeared to the children to proceed { Heimershau; nor yet to-morrow. It does not 
from the trunk of the willow which they were ; suit me. But that your father may not want for 
approaching. As they drew nearer, however, the ; guests, I will myself to-morrow wait on him. 
tree began to move, and they now perceived that ; Huzza! huzza!” 


it was yet another man, strong and thick set, who 
stood before them, with a mantle round his 
shoulders and a crown upon his head. 


He spurred his charger on, but soon drew in 
and called to them, ‘‘have a care, as you love 
your own and your father’s lives, tell no tales;” 





‘Whence come ye? Whither go ye? What { and with these words he dashed over the turf to 
want ye here?” he instantly called out to the {join the wild hunt, which was still visible in the 
children. distance. 

Wilibald for the fourth time told his story, not, They looked after him for some time. At length 
however, without some hesitation, for the bass ; Wilibald broke the silence; ‘‘why could you not 
voice had somewhat frightened him. When he ‘ have asked the right way to the Forest Lodge?” 
had ended, it again growled out, ‘no Reimer- ‘‘He did not look like one who would have 
shau, neither to-day nor to-morrow; I won’t have { answered me,” said Anna. ‘Let us then, in 
it—will be your guest myself. Keep counsel— ‘ God’s name, go straight forward; it will be our 
twist your neck off else. Quick—march!’”’ ‘ best course:” and so without further delibera- 

Wilibald and Anna did not give him occasion | tion, they entered the wood in God’s name. 
to repeat his orders, but set off at once, full; Butthey found themselves sadly puzzied by the 
speed, glancing back now and then to see if the ‘ darkness, and the farther they advanced into the 
terrible quartermaster was at their heels or not. { wood the worse it became. Presently they lost 

“Now, this ‘is growing too ridiculous,” said ; the path altogether, ran against the trees in all 
Wilibald, as he at length slackened his pace. : directions, and knew not where toturn. At this 
“There are queer people here amongst these ; moment of their greatest need they suddenly 
hills. Who could that surly fellow be?” perceived a glimmering light quivering among 

‘Hush! do keep quiet, now,” said Anna. “I the trunks of some old trees, which now disap- 
wish we were at home. The night is falling ; peared, and then again was visible. 
round us fast. What will become of us if we Wilibald leaped high for joy, embraced his 
have yet to pass through that dark wood?” ‘ sister, and began with all his might and main to 

Their way nevertheless lay right through the ; shout and cry. He was immediately answered by 
wood; but ere they reached it, another road from ; a voice: and then and there came a great light 
the side intersected the one they were on, and {round the corner of the rock, which glided 
appeared to lead on the left to the outskirts of ; swiftly toward them. At first, Wilibald and 
the forest. What would they not have given for Anna took it for a man with a great lantern, 
some one to advise them which of the two to ; ‘ Then they thought it was a burning torch. At 
take? ‘length, as it drew nearer toward them, they saw 

They stood by the cross-road, deliberating, ‘ that it assumed the form of a fat man, and that 
when hark! a noise rang through the wood:— ; he shone all over like a glow-worm, except his 
cries of hounds, halloos, sounds of horses, first in { great broad face, which, however, was of such a 
the distance, and then nearer and nearer; and ; deep red color that it looked almost as if it was 
now close by them, and right and left, and the ; on fire. ‘‘Good evening; good evening, my little 
noise burst through the brushwood and rang with ‘ ones,” called out this jovial fellow. ‘Whence 
frightful clatter by, They could neither see or coms ye? Whither go ye? What want ye here ?” 
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Wilibald again told his tale, and entreated for a to be baked, the few fowl yet left them were to 
little light, that they might find their way through ; yield up their lives: and Arnold was sent forth, 
this darkness to their own house. with gun in hand, in quest of game. Thus it 

**Most willingly, most willingly, my children,” chanced that Elsbeth was too busy to ask Wili- 
said the fat glow-worm. ‘We shall soon be } bald and Anna how they had got to Reimershau, 
there; but give up this nonsensical expedition to ‘ and invited the Bailiff and the Chief Ranger. It 
Reimershau. It does not suit me, nor will you ; caused some trouble, however, that the servant, 
accomplish it to-morrow a bit better than to-day. { Gottwalt, was not forthcoming—since, besides 
But that your father may not want for guests, I ; the answer from the cousins, he should have 
will myself to-morrow evening wait on him.” ‘ brought spices, lemons, and other such matters 

He had during this speech kept unceasingly } from the town. 
and briskly moving onward, and though the two In such turmoil the day went over; and the 
children were at first rather frightened by his i wood began to throw its deep shadows over the 
extraordinary appearance, his friendly and con- meadow, and the distant mountain-tops to be 
fiding manner soon set them at their ease, and { tinged with a purple hue. The kitchen fire for 
they followed him fearlessly and cheerfully, espe- ; the last two hours had been burning bravely, 
cially when they heard that they were now not { and Father Arnold had already been twice to the 
far from home. hill behind the house, anxiously looking for his 

And in truth, they were hardly a hundred steps | guests; but no guests came. Night drew on apace. 
further, than they fairly emerged from the wood, | A grey mist covered the distant valley, and the 
and found themselves in an open plain, which, {| purple on the mountain-tops had changed to a 
with extreme delight, they recognized as the | deep red. Elsbeth had three times popped her 
meadow behind their own house. ‘ head in at the door, saying that if the guests did 

“Now, my children,” said their companion, } not come soon the roasts would be entirely burnt; 
‘you have no further need of me. Good night! ‘ but still the guests came not. 
but let me warn you, as you value your own and ' It was now quite dark. The maid prepared the 
your father’s lives, not a syllable of what has; table. Arnold ordered the candles to be lighted 
happened. Merely say, ‘father, the guests have | in order that something might be going on, while 
all been invited.’” { Elsbeth, who now began to suspect a mistake, was 

He turned, and with a few good springs, dis- } beginning seriously to question Wilibald and his 
appeared into the wood. ‘ sister, when, all at once, a gentle knocking was 

Wilibald and Anna now hastened home, but ' heard—tap, tap, tap—at the door. ‘‘Come in,” 
agreed upon the way to be silent, at least for the | cried Arnold, cheerily, and hastened to open the 
present, on the subject of their adventures; for ‘door. There stepped in a little man, with an 
Anna, in particular, thought, however unwillingly enormous head, which the children easily recog- 
she acted thus, that these strange people in the ; nized in spite of the grand company wig of 
wood were not to be trifled with. asbestos with which he had adorned it. Besides 

Great was the joy on their arrival at the Forest | this, he now wore a coat of fine brown with great 
Lodge. As the night drew on their parents’ gold buttons, and a glittering waistcoat to match 
anxiety about them had been very great; and ; his wig of woven asbestos, buttoned with a double 
their father had just lighted the lantern, slung ; row of precious stones. 
his rifle across his shoulder, and was in the act; The dwarf greeted Arnold and his wife with a 
of setting out to seek for them. friendly ‘‘good luck to ye,” announced himself 

They were now besieged on all sides with ques- {as Head Mine Inspector Bergmann, and begged 
tions, “‘why, and where they had staid out so {they would excuse his intrusion; having been 
long? and what the Chief Ranger and the Bailiff ; benighted among the hills, he said the sight of 
had said?” But Anna took her father by the ‘ lights had guided him to their dwelling, where 
hand, and, in a low voice, begged that he would ; he now begged for some hospitality. 
not question her to-night, as she could not now; Arnold welcomed him heartily, and begged him 
answer him. In due time’he would learn all. _{ to take a seat on a bench which occupied one side 

Arnold looked wonderingly into his daughter’s { of the room. é 
face; but she fixed her eyes so beseechingly on} He was hardly seated, when again a gentle 


him, that he silently kissed her forehead, and, 
turning to her mother, said, ‘“‘the children are 
very tired, dearest mother, let them now go to 
bed; they will tell us all to-morrow morning.” 
On the following morning the good Elsbeth 
was early at her work, that her farewell feast 
might do due honor to her guests. Cakes were 





knocking—tap, tap, tap—was heard at the door; 
and when Arnold cried, ‘‘come in,” and ran to 
open it, behold! a stately lady entered, covered 
from head to foot in an ample veil. Wilibald and 
Anna recognized her at the first glance. 

She bowed courteously to Arnold and Elsbeth, 


‘and introduced herself as a Lady Waterpark. 
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Her carriage, she said, had met with an seci- 5 Wilibald and Anna retired clear out of his way, 
dent as she was on her way to the baths in that ; and withdrew close to their mother. But hardly 
neighborhood. She hoped they would allow her } had the new guest taken his place, when for the 
to remain there until the necessary repairs were } fifth time a knock came—tap, tap, tap—to the 
completed. door, and when Arnold, half-laughing, half-pro- 
Arnold welcomed her kindly, and: on her de-} yoked, cried, ‘come in,” the door opened, and 
dining his offer of seeing after the broken car-} there walked in a tall man in a green hunting- 
riage, he could only beg her to take a seat on dress. His hanger was buckled round his waist, 
the bench beside the Head Mine Inspector. She his black hair hung wildly round his pale face. 
had hardly sat down, when again there came a} Wilibald and Anna recognized the Wild Hunter 
very gentle knocking—tap, tap, tap—at the door. } of the night before, and crept close behind the 
Arnold called, ‘*come in,” and went in some sur-} stove; but Elsbeth stood petrified with astonish- 
prise to open it. A spare little man whisked; ment, her hands folded on her bosom, and her 
nimbly toward him, jumped backward and for-} mouth half open. 
ward before him and his wife, twisting himselfand; The hunter spoke sharp and short to Arnold; 
making the strangest congees, as he apologized } he was chief master of the wild hunt. There 
ip a feeble voice for his sudden intrusion. “He | was to be a great chase next day in the moun- 
was Professor Wildfire; and had been benighted ; tains. He begged for night-quarters at the Forest 
whilst botanizing in the neighboring mountains. } Lodge, having appointed his suite to meet him 
Might he ask for a little refreshment!—he had } there early the following morning. 
still a good way to go.” Arnold welcomed him, assuring him that his 
Wilibald and Anna recognized this new guest ) whole house was at his service, and he begged 
dso, although he was now dressed in the most } him to take a seat by the General, the Professor, 
@traordinary holiday attire—a liver-colored coat the Lady Waterpark, and the Head Mine Inspec- 
vith silver buttons, a light blue waistcoat, and ; tor. 
silphur-colored trowsers. He had along stick; For the sixth and last time a knocking was 
in one hand; in the other, as well as in his but-} heard—tap, tap, tap—at the door, and before 
ton-hole, an immense nosegay of every kind of} Arnold could call out, “‘come in,” a fat man 
marsh plant; and on his head arose a wonderful } pushed himself into the room, puffing and blow- 
and complicated toupee, like nothing so much as} ing, with a broad fiery-red face. He wore a 
#pointed flame. long great coat of English fashion, bowing most 
Arnold could not help smiling at this strange ; politely, and introduced himself as Counsellor of 
figure, but welcomed him and begged him to take } the Chamber and Commissioner of Lanterns’ 
his place beside the Lady Waterpark and the } Firemen, who, having heard much in praise of 
Head Mine Inspector, and made a sign to his Mr. Arnold, had long wished for an opportunity 
wife that she should set something before these ; of making his valuable acquaintance. 
wmexpected guests. $ Arnold thanked him politély, and hoped that 
The professor had not seated himself, nor had} he would take a seat near the Chief Master of 
Frau Elsbeth left the room, when once more they } the Hunt, the General, the Professor, the Lady 
heard a knocking. This time it was a loud and} Waterpark, and the Head Mine Inspector. 
distinct—tap, tap, tap—at the door. Arnold said, He did so; and as their host now beheld these 
“come in,” and proceeded to open the door, } six extraordinary figures seated thus in a long 
lightly shaking his head; when in came a deep, } row beside each other, stiff and immoveable, (ex- 





bass ‘‘good evening,” and behind it a somewhat 
wncouth-looking thick-set man in a grey coat, 
trimmed with a broad gold lace after a by-gone 
fashion, wearing a rather wild wig with long hair 
and a small laced three-cocked hat. 

The quartermaster, for it was he and no other, 
greeted Arnold with a condescending nod, an- 
nounced himself as the unattached General Erl- 
King, and in a few words gave them to understand 
that he would be glad to rest here on his journey 
for the night. 

Arnold, in spite of his increasing wonder, gave 
him a right hearty welcome, and begged him for 
the present to sit down by the Lady Waterpark 
and the Head Mine Inspector. 

The general walked slowly toward the seat. 








cept the professor, who dangled his legs a little) 
their eyes fixed and turned toward him, the four 
middle ones pale, almost corpse-like, the face at 
the right and the nose at the left shining with 
supernatural carbuncle-brightness, he was struck 
with a sort of strange and unearthly terror. But 
there Arnold’s guests were, and so he carefully 
concealed his feelings. 

‘‘Honored lady and worthy gentlemen,” said 
he, “I am leaying this house and neighborhood 
to-morrow, and it was my wish to give my fare- 
well feast this evening. Since the guests whom 
we invited have not arrived, strangely enough: 
might I beg of you to do us the honor of taking 
their places, and of partaking of our farewell 
supper.” 
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The six figures bowed, one and all,in reply to} This was beyond a joke. A sudden horror of 
Arnold’s courtesy; and the Head Mine Inspector, } her unknown guests seized upon the pious Frau 
in the name of all, said how much they felt them- Elsbeth, who pushed back her seat and stood 
selves honored to be the guests of such a worthy up. Arnold and the children followed her. The 
man, all of them hoping, nevertheless, that he } guests, however, did not appear to notice their 
would long continue to reside in the neighbor- } dismay; at least they took no heed of it, but 


hood. 


Arnold only replied with a shrug of his shoul- } 
ders, while Elsbeth, in some trepidation, mingled 


with housewifely conceit, hastened to the kitchen } 
to order up the supper. When this was served, 
Arnold seated himself with his family and guests } 
at the table. 

The guests spoke little, like persons not well ; 
acquainted with each other. They ate still less; ' 
indeed, to Elsbeth’s annoyance, they hardly ' 
touched the food, and only made a pretence of 
eating. It was not so with the wine. When it} 
came, they made less ceremony, but diligently } 
emptied their glasses, and as Arnold diligently } 
filled them again, matters began to go more} 
briskly. The party grew loquacious, the guests } 
talking partly with their hosts; partly with one 
another in some quaint unknown language which ; 
had a sound more like kissing, blowing, whistling, » 
and smacking, than any real Christian tongue. 

Arnold and his wife listened to this gibberish } 
with the greatest astonishment, and the children } 
could no longer restrain themselves from laugh- 
ing out loud at it. But this was nothing to what 
began at the end of the feast. Mother Elsbeth ; 
then placed upon the table an immense bowl of } 
hot punch, and the steaming glasses clinked to- } 
gether, and brimming bumpers were emptied to ' 
the bottom. The strangers drank to the health 
of the brave host and the amiable hostess that } 
they might long ngtain possession of the Forest } 
Lodge. They drank, too, to a continuance of } 
neighborly kindness. Then their eyes began to 
glare and sparkle as the eyes of a cat in the dark } 
do. Then their talk grew more and more lively, 
and they broke out into loud peals of laughter, 
and made the most ludicrous gestures and con- 
tortions. Frau Elsbeth looked at her husband, 
and Father Arnold shook his head. Queer com- } 
pany they had in the Lodge—that was past 
doubt, and every moment it seemed growing 
queerer—for on the Lady Waterpark calling for 
a drink, and on Elsbeth delaying a little with 
the wished-for water, what did the lady do but 
took up the corner of her veil and squeezed out } 
of it into a glass the clearest water? 

Elsbeth saw this, and was terrified; and to 
cover her confusion seized a pair of snuffers and 
snuffed a candle out. Whereupon her neighbor, } 





} grew more and more noisy, and made more and 
more frightful faces and grimaces. 

At this moment the clock struck twelve. Up 
sprang Professor Wildfire, threw a summerset 
with the greatest agility, and crowed out, ‘‘ music! 
music! good people! Music here! We will have 
a dance!” Qn this, the Wild Hunter ran to the 
window, flung it up, and crying, ‘‘hallo! hallo!” 
in hunter’s fashion, was answered forthwith by 
the yelling of hounds and blowing of horns, and 
the hooting of an old owl or two thoroughly 
versed in such orchestra work. The other five 
guests stood up and began to dance merrily, and 
every minute more merrily—wilder and wilder. 
The ball seemed to quicken the spirits of the 
party. The Head Mine Inspector, with a wild 
shout, flung his wig up to the ceiling, where it 
stuck upon a nail. Professor Wildfire sprang 
up and down upon all the benches, tables, and 


} shelves, seeming to grow taller and shorter with 


the most wonderful elasticity. Counsellor Fire- 
man meanwhile, from time to time, unbottoned 
his great coat. Every time he did so a shower 
of fire and sparks streamed out upon the dancers 
—a prank which seemed to excite them to dance 
merrily, and yet more merrily, wilder and wilder. 

They began chasing and catching one another 
round and round the room. One would now un- 
expectedly seize his own leg, laying about him 
lustily with it, or fling his own head at his neigh- 
bor, catching it up and putting it on again as if 
it had been a senseless hat. Stools and benches 
were upset. Glasses, flasks, and plates were 
swept off from the table, Elsbeth clasped her 
hands in despair. 

‘‘Take the children into the next room,” said 
Arnold. But on this, General Erl-King sprang 
toward her, crying out, ‘children leave! These 
children I take! Children are mine!”—and the 


; children began to scream, and cry, and crept be- 


hind their mother. This was not to be endured: 
for Arnold indignantly walked up to the speaker 
and complained of this unseemly return for his 
hospitality. General Erl-King merely answered, 
‘‘pish! whish! whish!” and was in the ring again. 

The mad whirl grew madder and madder, and 
went round faster and faster—merrily and yet 
more merrily. The candles were by this time 
all out; but the Chamber Counsellor had by this 


Chamber Counsellor Fireman, quickly, and with } time thrown off his great coat, and his fiery form 
the most obliging air, stretched his hand out of } alone lighted the whole scene, scattering around 
his long sleeve and re-lighted the candle with his } him such showers of fire that Arnold trembled 
finger. 


| lest his house should be burned. Next the owl 
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horn-players and trumpeters came down from, The rest of the company ran about in terror and 


the window, mixed among the crowd, and it 
seemed as if the band without would shortly 


break in, for the cries of the hounds and the? 


blasts of horns came in merrily and more mer- 
rily, madder and madder. 

Perfectly fruitless were all poor Arnold’s at- 
tempts to make his wild guests keep order or 
hear reason. Once he himself was drawn into 
the whirlpool, and against his will was spun 
round with the dancers, being pitched to and 
fro with violence. But he got clear somehow, 
and thanked God, as panting for breath he 
escaped into the adjoining room. 

There all was terror and dismay. The chil- 
dren shouted and screamed. Frau Elsbeth stood 
trembling and wringing her hands. The maid 
knelt by the bed-side, and had thrust her head 
under the bed-clothes that she might neither see 
nor hear. 

“Oh, if we had but told our father yesterday!” 
said Wilibald, to his sister, weeping, ‘‘then our 
father would never have let these hideous people 
into the house to-night.” 

On this, Anna, who had stood for awhile silent, 
thinking, it seemed, suddenly crept out of the 
room. And very soon after, at the moment it 
seemed, when the noise and terror were at their 
highest pitch, (so that even Arnold’s head grew 
dizzy, and he hardly knew what he was about) 
the little girl suddenly appeared at the door of 
the guest-chamber where the mad revel was 
raging, and, holding something concealed under 
her apron, she cried with a loud voice— 

“Lift up your eyes! 


The sun doth rise! 
And now the dance must end!’ 


As Anna spoke she lifted up her apron, and the 








confusion. 

The cock crowed a third time. A moment— 
and it was as if all had been swept and blown 
away. 

Anna stood quite alone in the room, and the 
moon looked mildly and peacefully through the 
window down from the cloudless heaven. 

Arnold had seen all from the adjoining room, 
and, springing toward her, kissed and pressed to 
his heart his wise and stout-hearted little daugh- 
ter. The others, too, now ventured from their 
hiding-place. Arnold ordered the candles to be 
lighted, and when the lights came they all saw 
with astonishment three great purses standing 
on the table, with three great labels hanging to 
them. Upon the first label was: ‘‘As a grateful 
return for a hospitable reception.” Upon the 
second: ‘* Long may you possess the Forest Lodge.” 
Finally, upon the third: ‘ Continued good neigh- 
borship.” When the purses were opened, lo! 
they were full of good old hard dollars. Besides 
these, the floor was strewed with a quantity of 
gold pieces, which the Fireman must have scat- 
tered there; and upon the tables and cupboards, 
and wherever Professor Wildfire had capered, 
lay drifts of bright silver pennies. 

You may fancy every one’s joy at the disco- 
very: but what was it all to Anna’s, when, last 
of all, she discovered on her own neck a costly 
necklace of magnificent pearls? She did not 
herself know how she had come by it, unless it 
could have been put there by the Lady Water- 
park. 

And this was the way that Arnold once more 
became a rich man. He paid his debts, put his 
household again into the best order; all throve 
and prospered under his hands, as formerly; and 


great farm-yard cock fluttered out, flew straight } he lived in the Forest Lodge with his family in 


to the top of a clothes’-press, shook himself, and 
with all his might and main began to crow. 


There was a sudden dead silence. The guests ; 
all stood up and listened. 
The cock crowed a second time. Out flew the? 


owls and owlets through the window. The in- 
visible Wild Hunter followed with frightful crash. 


TWILIGHT 


Tuere is mute eloquence beneath the skies, 

A solemn music in the wand’ring brook; 

The trees, the flowers—each sequestered nook 
Seems bright with beauty, e’en though daylight dies. 
For in the sobbing wind a spirit sighs, 

So full of adoration, that it grows 

Almost to worship, and o’er Nature throws 
A holy calm, which God to man supplies. 





peace and happiness for many a year. 

The pearl necklace, however, is still preserved 
in the family in remembrance of the extraordi- 
nary supper. An asbestos wig also remained 
hanging on the ceiling, where it might be seen a 
few years since by those that visited the Forest 
Lodge. 


woe 


MELODIES. 


The melody of silence in the air 
Whispers through leafy boughs, while scarcea sound 
Disturbs the stillness, which grows more profound. 
The soul of man is filled with heartfelt prayer 
As the soft twilight deepens into gloom, 
While glitt’ring stars shine forth in Heaven’s blue 
dome. H. J. Ve 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. his works. D’Artagnan is to Dumas what Leather. 
St. VALENTINE’S Day IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- Stocking is to Cooper: and we can hardly have 


Tury.—The ancient origin of St. Valentine’s Day is 
so well known that it is needless to refer to it here. 


Scott, in one of his novels, gives a spirited picture of } 


the manner in which the festival was kept, many 


enough of him. In the present novel the fortunes 
of the three musketeers are followed out, while 
Bragelonne, the son of Athos, figures conspicuously, 
; The episode of the celebrated “Man in the Iron 





centuries ago. We have numerous curious customs } Mask” adds materially also to the interest of the 
related by different writers in honor of this day, but ; volumes. Last of all, the charming La Valliere, 
of all the quotations that could be made, none is; Whose mere name awakens our every sympathy, is 
more quaint and striking than the following from }* Prominent character in the story. The work will 
the Diary of the celebrated Pepys:—on the four- { have a great sale. 

teenth of February, 1667, is there entered—“This{ Alton Locke: Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography, 
morning came up to my wife’s bedside, I being up ? 2 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is one 
dressing myself, little Will Mercer to her Valentine, | of the most extraordinary books of the day. It can 
and brought her name written upon blue paper in ; scarcely be called a novel, yet it is more absorbing 
gold letters, done by myself very pretty; and we {than any novel. The scene is laid in London, and 
were both well pleased with it. But I am also this ; the hero is a young operative, poor in this world’s 
year my wife’s Valentine, and it will cost me £5; 3 goods, but gifted with all a poet’s genius. During the 
but that I must have laid out, if we had not been } progress of the story, the author lays bare the inade- 
Valentines.” He also adds, “I find that Mrs. Pierce’s } quate wages of the workmen in England, and exposes 
little girl is my Valentine, she having drawn me; } others of the wrongs of society. The remedy sug- 
which I was not sorry for, easing me of something ? gested is not Socialism, but Christianity, which is 
more than I must have given to others. But here I ; pointed out as the cure for every ill of life, whether 
do first observe the drawing of mottoes as well as ; personal or political. Altogether, this book, both in 


names; so that Pierce, who drew my wife, did draw 
also a motto, and this gicl drew another for me: 
what mine was I forget; but my wife’s was most 
courteous, and most fair, which, as it may be used 
on an anagram upon each name, might be very 
pretty. One wonder I observed to-day, there was 
no music in the morning to call up our new married 
friend, (Peg Penn) which is very mean, methinks.” 
That Valentines were not confined to the middle, 
or lower classes in the days of Pepys, and were some- 
times of a very costly description, may be judged 
from the following statement:—“The Duke of York 
being once Mrs. Stuart’s Valentine, did give her a 
jewel of about £800, and my Lord Mandeville, her 
Valentine this year, a ring of about £300.” And in 
the following year he notes down:—“ This evening 
my wife did with great pleasure shcw me her stock 
of jewels, increased by the ring she hath made lately, 
as my Valentine’s gift this year, a Turkey stone set 
with diamonds; with this, and what she had, she 
reckons that she hath above £150 worth of jewels of 
one kind or other, and I am glad of it; for it is fit 


the wretch should have something to content herself } 


with.” 


~~ 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Iron Mask, By Alexandre Dumas. 2 vols. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—We find very few of the 
French novels to our taste; but, among the excep- 
tions, are the works of this writer. As a historical 
novelist, Dumas is unsurpassed in France; and the 
series, of which the “Three Guardsmen” was the 
beginning, as this is the completion, is the best of all 


¢ its moral and in its power, is one of rare merit. 


Memorandum of the Life of Jenny Lind. By N, 
’ Parker Willis. 1 vol. Philada: R. EB. Peterson.— 
The interest which attaches to everything that Jenny 
Lind says or does, will render this volume universally 
attractive. Mr. Willis has gathered together, in a 
sort of outline biography, everything of interest that 
has transpired respecting her, and has executed the 
entire task with his accustomed grace and tact. A 
more readable book we have not seen these many 
days. A beautiful mezzotint picture of Jenny Lind, 
in the opera of Sonnambula, embellishes the volume. 


The Manhattaner in New Orleans; or, Phases of 
“Crescent City” Life. By A. Oakey Hall. 1 vol. 
New York: J, S. Redfield.--This agreeable, fresh 
and graphic work first appeared, in the shape of a 
series of articles, in “The Literary World” of New 
York. We are glad to welcome our old favorite in 
its present neat shape, and hope soon to hear from 
the author again. As the name imports, the volume 
is the record of impressions, made by a New Yorker 
during a sojourn in New Orleans. 

Picturez from the Bible. By Cousin Alice. 1 vol. 
Philada: Willis P. Hazard.—The author of this ex- 
‘ cellent juvenile work is Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, proba- 
‘ bly the best writer for children in the United States. 
The volume is beautifully printed, and illustrated 
with eighteen engravings. A more suitable book for 
a gift it would be impossible to procure. 

The Luttrelle, By F. Williams. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.x—An agreeable fiction, the scene 
of which, for the most part, is laid in India. It will 
‘be read, by novel readers, with pleasure. 
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History of Xerxes the Great. By Jacob Abbott. 1, either open or close, at pleasure, like the corsages of 
vol. New York: Harper & Brethers.—We have here } some of the riding-habits we have recently described ; 
another of those delightful little historical volumes } that is to say, they are made with revers, which may 
for which Mr. Abbott has become so celebrated. It} be turned back, or closed and fastened up the front 
is published in a style of similar neatness with its } from the waist to the throat. The corsages of walk- 
predecessors. Among the hundreds of volumes in- ing and indoor neglige dresses are very frequently 
tended for the ,young, those comprising this series } made with basques. When the dress is of merino, 
are, perhaps, the most valuable. In a family where } or any plain material, the basques are usually longer 
there are children these historical books of Mr. Ab- } than when the dress is composed of silk. Sometimes 
bott are really priceless. } the silk dresses have the basques embroidered, and 


The Illustrated Shakespeare. Nos. 24, 25 and 26. occasionally they are trimmed with lace or sibbon, 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—This superb serial ) or scalloped at the edge. The coreages for morning 
loses nothing of its mechanical excellence as it pro- neglige +P still often made open, showing the cam- 
gresses. The engravings of the three numbers before a. chemisette; but there are a good many closed 
us are not inferior even to the best of those which ? igh round the throat, relieved only by the collar of 
have gone before. Again we advise our friends, if } English embroidery or lace, and the knot of rich 


they desire an elegant edition of Shakspeare, to pur- ribbon. One corsage is made quite tight, with a 
chase the present, by all means. jacket notched in squares, the hanging sleeves being 


8 ; ies, howev 
Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. By Benson oot. 0 erempepens; BE Rey ART dig te mae 
J. Lossing. No. 10, New York: Harper & Brothere.— worn, 9nd aro generally mary bonsming t» signet 


2 r . . 

This patriotic and useful serial is continued with as na PRA en 7s lg SONS, SEN 
much spirit as ever. The literary matter is carefully } 
written, and the engravings are elegant and accurate. } When muslin under sleeves are worn in outdoor 
The yecuent number is occupied with the historical dress, they are fastened on a band at the wrist, but 
localities about Boston, end with the narrative of } for dinner or evening dress the ends may be open 
events that led to the revolution. and hanging loosely. For outdoor costume muslin 

Olive. A Novel. By the author of “ The Ogilvies.” } under sleeves are now frequently superseded by small 
vol, New York: Harper & Brothers.—The heroine } sleeves of the material composing the dress. These 


of this fiction is a partially deformed young girl, who, } sleeves may be edged with a narrow band of fur, or 
? 


by her gentle manners and kind heart, wins love } trimmed with lace; or the sleeves may be made close 
where, at first she received only neglect. The story } to the wrist without under sleeves. Dresses are worn 
is beautifully told, and the characters finely drawn. } plain, flounced, or embroidered en tablier, or down 
Though not s0 good as “The Ogilvies,” the work is } the sides, in a richness of pattern hitherto unap- 
one of high merit. } proached. This is especially observable with French 
merinos of all the favorite winter colors. The stif- 
fended petticoats are quite discarded; but the skirts 
are still very full, although an attempt has been made 
in Paris to reduce their width. There is, however, 
such a gaucherie in scanty skirts, that they are little 
likely to be revived. 

A Drxyer Dress of black velvet, has lately been 
‘completed, the skirt of which is plain, the corsage 
with basques, and open in front. The edge of the 
basques, the top of the corsage, and ends of the 
sleeves, trimmed with a fluted quilling of narrow 
satin ribbon,’with a laee edge. The sleeves looped 

Fia. 1.—Dress or Sronz-coLoreD Merino, skirt } up in the inside of the arm by a bow of ribbon. A 
plain and very full. Cloak of Mazarine blue velvet } chemisette of white lace and under sleeves of the 
tichly embroidered, with a deep shawl-cape also em- } same are to be worn with this dress. 
broidered and trimmed with fringe. Bonnet com- Tue Evenixe Costumes of the present season are 
posed of white silk, lace, and bands of uncut velvet. } characterized by profuse trimming. The skirts of 

Fig. 1.-—Dress oF RICH MAROON-COLORED SILK, } the newest dresses, excepting those composed of very 
with satin stripe. Skirt made very full, and trimmed } rich materials, are all very fully trimmed. Corsages, 
up the front with ornaments made of gimp. Cloak } whether high or low, are ornamented in some way 
of citron-green cloth, trimmed with fur. Bonnet of} or other. Flounces, when employed to trim the skirts 
pink uncut velvet, with a rich drooping plume. The } of ball dresses, are made somewhat fuller than here- 
face trimming is of velvet flowers. tofore. Even lace flounces, which used to be set on 

GeneraL Remarxs.—With some unimportant va- } plain, are now gathered up in slight fulness. To add 
riations, the make of dresses continues the same as } still more to the appearance of amplitude in dresses 
it has been for some time past. Open corsages, it } trimmed with lace, some dressmakers edge the skirts 
may be observed, are made rather more close than } with a fontange of ribbon. With ball dresses of 
heretofore, so as to be better adapted to the cold } transparent textures, trimmed with flounces of the 
weather now setting in. Others are made to be worn | same, this fontange of ribbon is frequently placed at 


Singleton Fontenay. By James Hanway. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—We have here a 
racy novel, sprinkled somewhat with Carlylism, but 
fall of spirited conversation. 

The Illustrated Shakepeare. No. 29, 30 and 31.— 
We have received these numbers from T. B. Peterson, 
the Philadelphia agent of the publishers. The serial 
loses none of its merit. 
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the edge of the slip worn under the dress. Tulle 
dresses will be fashionable for ball costume. Ball 
dresses of pretty Organdy muslin, intended for young 
ladies, have lately been introduced. These dresses 
should be made with two skirts, simply edged with a 
broad hem. Another beautiful costume for a young 
lady is a plain tarletane, colored or white, and the 
skirt simply tucked without any kind of ornament 
or trimming. We have observed a few tarletane ball 
dresses made with a profusion of very narrow flouuces 
pinked at the edges. This has a beautifully light 
effect, but a dress made in this style soon loses its 
beauty, and cannot be worn, to look well, oftener 
than twice. 

Many ladies are afraid, on account of health, to 
change from a warm merino or cashmere to a thin 
evening dress, but this may be remedied by their 
adopting one of the beautiful white cashmeres or 
merinos so popular this winter among invalids. One 
has been lately finished made of white French cash- 
mere, the skirts being edged with a gimp of a golden 
brown, and looped with bunches of wall flowers or 
marigold. Hanging Grecian sleeves, edged like the 
dress, and fastened on the shoulders with cameos; 
necklace of whole pearls, and flowers in the hair to 
correspond with those on the dress. 

The GLoves worn in evening and ball costume are 
untrimmed. Two or even three bracelets are often 
worn on each arm. 

Tue Newest Bonnets are very fully trimmed; the 
trimmings consisting for the most part of ruches of 
lace, velvet foliage, bows of ribbon and velvet, or 
feathers. A pretty style of inside trimming consists 
of bows of ribbon of different shades of one color; 
for example, if green ribbon be selected, the bows 
pass in gradation from a dark to a pale tint; or, if 
lilac ribbon be employed, the tint graduates from 
deep violet to pale lilac. Bows of ribbon made up 
with a small white or pink rosebud in the centre, or 
intermingled with white tulle or black lace, are not 
unfrequently used as inside trimmings, The new 
felt bonnets are among the novelties suited to plain 
outdoor dress. Owing to improvements in the manu- 
facture of felt, bonnets of that material are made in 
a variety of colors, and they have a gloss resembling 
silk or velvet. We have observed some of dark blue, 
green, and other colors, trimmed with velvet the 
color of the felt. A black bonnet of this description 
intended for mourning has been trimmed with a 
black cassowary feather and black velvet ribbon. An 
old fashion in fur trimmings has been partially re- 
vived this winter: we allude to narrow rows or bands 
of fur. Some of the newest velvet cloaks are trim- 
med with three of these rows, of graduated widths, 
the lowest row being the broadest. The sleeves are 
of the pagoda form, and trimmed in corresponding 
style. If a muff be worn with a cloak trimmed with 


fur, it should be of the same fur as the trimming. 
As a trimming for plain cloaks and mantles, a 
preparation of the skins of the lama and the vicugna 
is now much worn. Cloaks are edged with bands of 
these trimmings, to which the tails of the animals are 
sometimes attached, as in ermine trimming. Broad 
bands of sable or chenille are also used. The muffs 
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of the present season are of the same dimensions as 
those used last winter. 

Orera Croaks are made of satin, white or colored, 
and trimmed with rich fringe with a deep heading, 
or of white cashmere or merino, lined throughout 
with a light colored silk or satin and quilted. Many 
have a broad quilted band of the same color as the 
lining, extending around the cloak. Others use cyg- 
net, or swan’s-down, or ribbon. The opera sacques 
are generally made with a point behind and in front, 
instead of the round fronts which have been 80 lately 
worn. Hoods attached to the cloaks are universally 
worn, precisely of the patterns as those worn in street 
dress some years ago. 

Pocket HanpKercuiers for evening costume are 
splendidly embroidered. They are made with waved 
borders edged with lace. Frequently the borders are 
of needlework and Valenciennes lace; the lace being 
intermingled with the pattern so as to form a kind 
of framework round the flowers or devices. Some 
are embroidered in a pattern of stars, and others of 
flowers, such as lilies, roses, &c. 

Fiowers are still the favorite ornaments of ball 
costume. The new bouquets de corsage are mounted 
with pendent sprays, which descend to the point in 
front of the waist. The most fashionable wreaths for 
the hair have drooping or pendent sprays, but they 
are not so long as those worn last winter. Bows 
of velvet ribbon are frequently intermingled with 
flowers, the bows having long ends drooping nearly 
to the shoulders, In one of these wreaths, composed 
of blue velvet flowers and green foliage, we notice¢ 
a bow of black velvet with long ends. This bow was 
fixed in the centre, and divided the wreath into two 
parts. It consisted of four loops, so disposed as to 
lie flat on the top of the head, the long ends passing 
under the flowers on each side, and drooping toward 
the back of the neck. The bouquet de corsage in- 
tended to accompany this wreath was composed of 
pendent sprays of the same flowers, intermingled with 
black velvet, one long end of the velvet passing under 
the flowers and descending below the longest spray. 

We have seen a very pretty head-dress composed 
of black velvet, black lace, and red flowers. The 
velvet was disposed in four flat loops at the upper 
part of the head, and the bouquets of flowers were on 
each side. The lace was in the form of a handker- 
chief; the point at the back of the head and the ends 
descending in the form of lappets, one on each side, 
behind the bouquets of flowers; two long ends of 
velvet attached to the bow passed under the lace 
lappets, and crooped nearly to the shoulders. Some 
of the new head-dresses consist of white lace or 
blonde trimmed with marabout feathers, the mara- 
bouts being frequently tipped with a small feather 
of the grebe, a kind of fowl whose plumage resembles 
flakes of snow. As a mourning head-dress we may 
mention one of black lace, ornamented with several 
sprays of the weeping willow, the leaves of black 
velvet, intermingled with flowers of grey feathers. 

A Network or Gop Wire has been lately intro- 
duced for the hair. This resembles the caul for- 
merly used, and judging from engravings of ancient 
dames must be most becoming. 
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